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In this issse... 


“The Principal’s Role in Instruc- 
tional Leadership” is the theme 
which has been selected for our 
magazine for the next two years. 
You will find a brief description of 
the program on p. 7 of this issue. 

“The elementary school princi- 
pal’s role in instructional leadership 
should be his primary role.” So says 
Kenneth Oberholtzer in his article 
on p. 14. The same idea is reflected 
in other articles which present 
points of view about this phase of 
the principal’s job. 

“Explain (to your new teacher) 
that new teachers are paid lower 
salaries because of their relative in- 
effectiveness. This will give the be- 
ginning teacher that comfortable 
feeling of receiving more than he is 
earning.” If this startles you, turn 
to p. 32 and read more. You'll 
chuckle over the advice a teacher 
offers to principals on “Simple 
Ways to Lose and Confuse New 
Teachers.” 


Next issue... 


“A ppraising the Instructional Pro- 
gram” is the theme for the Decem- 
ber issue of THe Nationa ELE- 
MENTARY PRriNcIPAL, This issue will 
include articles written by princi- 
pals, a staff member from a teach- 
ers college, an elementary school 
teacher, and a parent. 

We Do It This Way will feature 
the arithmetic program in Verner 
School, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

The latest report on the profes- 
sional standards project of the De- 
partment will be included in the 
December issue of the magazine, 
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Leadership—A Process a. 


The day was nearly gone, and a small group of picknickers on the slopes of Mt. Evans were " 

packing up to return home when one of them remarked, “The sunset is different—but beautiful.” The 

entire party turned and looked toward the west in silence and in pleasure. It was a subtle element 

of leadership that influenced this pleasurable experience for the group. Nothing formal, nothing that 

implied “status” leadership, in any sense. Rather, awareness, sensitivity, and a desire toyshare—to do 

what it is personally possible for one person to do to make sure that the opportunity to see, and enjoy, 

and react, is open to others. Can we get more of this spirit into instructional leadership? : | 
Skills in creative leadership can be learned. They require knowledge, information, and technics of 

working, but the leadership itself is a process. T eachers evaluate the effectiveness of the principal as a | 

leader by the manner in which he operates and the degree to which he creates enthusiasm for the job. 

Recently a teacher remarked, “Our principal is getting much better cooperation now than he did at | 

first because he is much more relaxed and does not become excited over the least little thing.” | 
The most effective results of instructional leadership may not come best with the attitude, “I am , 

here to help you,” but in the spirit of “How can we work together to solve this problem?” For in- | 

structional leadership, we do not expect people to be divided into fixed groups of leaders and followers. 

To accept the point of view that there should be this division denies the democratic concept, good hu- | 

man relationships, and creativeness. Instructional leadership may appropriately shift as cooperative 

problem-solving develops. With such flexibility, the talents of many may be used in solving the prob- 
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MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


1955 EDITION 


MORTON, GRAY, SPRINGSTUN, SHAAF 
Grades 3 through 8 


Special features of the 1955 edition: 


e The pupils’ books contain additional, 
challenging materials for the more able 
pupils. This section is entitled, “How Far 
Can You Go In Arithmetic?” 


e The teachers’ editions include all the 
pages of the pupils’ books. The related 
teaching suggestions, answers, and spe- 
cial tests are on the lower half of each 
page. 


Special features of this program: 


e It is a program with depth. Preparatory 
and follow-up activities make each step 
meaningful. 


e It is a rich program. The variety of the 
activities challenges each pupil to the 
limit of his abilities. 


e It is a skillfully organized program. Each 
new learning is taught and retaught in 
different ways. 


e It is an interesting program. Text and 
illustrations deal with real things from 
everyday life. 


SILVER BURDETT 
_ COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO * DALLAS * ATLANTA 
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In past years while I was a supervising principal I 
used your publications to much advantage in my 
work. Your publications are excellent and I recom- 
mend them for all my principals. 

Arthur A. Radley 
Superintendent of Schools 
Waterville, New York 





May I take this way of expressing my gratitude 
for the experience of the conference the Department 
of Elementary School Principals held at Northwest- 
ern University? What I learned from the seminars 
and clinics and the inspiration gained from the gen- 
eral meetings will, I am sure, go far to help me be a 
better principal. 

One of the best parts of the conference was the 
fine spirit of friendship which pervaded all the meet- 
ings. I am so glad that I attended. 

Millicent Geoghegan 
Clifton, New Jersey 


I am enclosing a check for $1.00, for which send 
me a copy of your booklet, Human Values in the 
Elementary School. | saw a copy of it at the Uni- 
versity of Utah recently, and it strikes me as being 
one of the best things written on elementary educa- 
tion in a long time. 

Curn C. Harvey 
Milford, Utah 


Perhaps I have not said this earlier, but the maga- 
zine is always interesting, for the articles have an 
easy style of writing and the make-up is eye- 
catching. 

Lillian A. Givens 
Asst. Executive Secretary 
Hawaii Education Assn. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


One of my teachers is being made an elementary 
school principal, beginning this September. In brows- 
ing around for a nice gift for her, I could think of 
nothing she would appreciate more than membership 
in our national Department, including a subscription 
for THe NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 

Pearl Deen, Principal 
Grahamwood School 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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Our New President 


Robert W. Langerak assumed official duties as 
president of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, on June 1 of this year, 
He was the first president-elect of the Department 
to be selected under the provisions of our new 
Constitution and Bylaws. 

Our new president has an extensive background 
in elementary school education which includes 
many years as an elementary school teacher and 
principal in the Iowa schools. He is now principal 
of the Greenwood-Hanawalt Schools in Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Langerak has been active in many profes- 
sional educational organizations. As a member, 
and frequently as an officer, he participates in the 
work of these associations: National Education 
Association; Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA; lowa State Education Associa- 
tion; lowa Department of Elementary School 
Principals; Des Moines Education Association; Phi 
Deita Kappa; Association of Childhood Education 
International. He served the Des Moines Educa- 
tion Association as public relations and legislative 
chairman from 1946 to 1948, and as vice-president 
from 1948 to 1952. In 1952-53 he was president 
of the lowa Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Earlier, from 1946 to 1948, Mr. Lan- 
gerak was legislative chairman for the Association 
for Childhood Education International in Iowa. 
Our new president is a member of the Des Moines 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa and has served as 
president of the group. 

Having served in an official capacity on the 
Executive Committee faithfully and with profes- 
sional skill as president-elect in 1954-55, Mr. 
Langerak is familiar with administrative and gen- 
eral proceedings of the Committee and with ac- 
tivities of the Department. Thru his attendance at 
annual meetings of the Department and his par- 
ticipation in various other workshops and con- 
ferences, he is known to many members of the 
Department in all parts of the United States. 

The Department extends hearty congratula- 
tions to Mr. Langerak and pledges full support to 
him as he assumes his new role in presiding over 
the various activities of the Department during 
the coming year. 
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ent T. opportunity of serving as an elected officer of our Department of Elemen- 
ent tary School Principals is a most challenging and rewarding experience. On be- 
ool half of each member of your Executive Committee I should like to say “thank you 
an- sincerely.” We pledge you our earnest devotion to the responsibilities that lie 
‘ion ahead. 

wa. Weare very proud of the program our Department is offering the membership, 
ines and we know that the high quality of this program is largely due to the increased 
1 as participation and interest ‘each one of you has displayed in our joint activities. In the 

excellent program of services and publications to be offered during the coming 

the year, we invite your particular attention to: 
tes 1. a series of area workshops to be held jointly with professors of elementary edu- 
Mr. cation to discuss improved programs for preparing elementary school principals. 
zen- 2. a sequel to Janie Learns to Read, to be published during the 1955-56 mem- 
| ac- bership year. This will be an effective tool for us to use in helping parents un- 
>€ at derstand how reading is taught in our schools. 

par- 3. the opportunity of joining your fellow principals and other educators at our 
con- 


Annual Meeting in Denver, March 7-10. We are planning for a regisitration of 
the 2,000. 


As we move into another school year we are dedicated to the challenge of 


tula- providing the best educational opportunity for each child in our schools. Your 

anes professional association will be working with you to offer services and inspiration 

over that will increase your effectiveness on the job. Let us work together—at local, 

Iring state, and national levels—to improve the quality of our service to education and 
to add to the stature of our professional group. 
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EVIDENCE VS: HEARSAY 


Dear Friend: 


Let the merest flicker of uncertainty arise over any statement and 
that statement must remain opinion. 


In courts of law there is no middle ground between evidence and hearsay. 
So, in the building of an encyclopaedia the fact must be above dispute. 


Those whose use of a reference work requires accuracy can find no 
surer guide than this: 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
is accepted as evidence in courts of law. 


It is, moreover, more widely quoted by writers and editors than any other 
encyclopaedia in the English language. 


Any encyclopaedia will serve in some situations. Most encyclopaedias will 
suffice in many situations. But ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA will provide 
the dependable facts—the evidence on every point it covers. It is the 

most complete, as well as the most authentic. 


Sincerely, 


(CACo--e, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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“It is at the instructional level that the elemen- 


tary school principalship must justify itself as a 
profession. If the major portion of a principal's 
time is to be absorbed by the routine aspects of 
managing and administering a school, why have a 
principal? A well-trained clerk and a good busi- 
ness manager can keep the records straight, the 
school buses running, and the cafeteria function- 
ing efficiently. These things are important, and 
somebody with judgment has to supervise them. 
But—it is at the instructional level that the ele- 
mentary school principalship must justify itself 
as a vital professional job.” 

These ideas, expressed in a variety of ways, 
come with increasing frequency from principals, 
from superintendents, from teachers, from super- 
visors, from parents. There are many reasons for 
this. Here are some of them: 

The elementary school program is expanding. 
There is an increasing number of specialist serv- 
ices available and needing skillful coordination 
for good use. There is a demand for better 
trained teachers who, in turn, need a better- 
trained leader to work with them. There is an in- 
creasing trend towards greater autonomy for the 
individual school, with responsibility placed upon 
the unit for planning a program appropriate for 
the community it serves. There is increasing rec- 
ognition of the importance of unity w ithin the 
program of a given school, of the need for careful 
articulation between the levels of instruction. 

These are just a few of the characteristics of 
present-day education which affect the demands 
made upon the principal as an instructional leader. 
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The principal must know what a good instruc- 
tional program is. He must know the community 
in which he works and see it in relation to the in- 
structional program that will serve it best. He 
must be able to work with staff personnel, with 
parents, and with children to develop and main- 
tain a sound instructional program. He must 
know the resources—specialist and consultant 
help, the wide variety of instructional materials 

—and he must be skillful in making them avail- 
able and in planning for their best use. 

The instructional leadership ability of the ele- 
mentary school principal is being challenged. To 
help him meet this challenge, the Department has 
selected “The Principal's Role in Instructional 
Leadership” as the magazine theme for the next 
two years. Themes for the various issues are ten- 
tative at this time, both as to phrasing and se- 
quence, but these are topics we now expect to 
discuss: “The Principal’s Role in Instructional 
Leadership,” “Evaluating the Instructional Pro- 
gram,” “Understanding the Community,” “Help- 
ing the Individual Teacher,” “Administrative As- 
pects of Instructional Improvement, . 
for E ffecting Change,’ 
gether,’ 


“Technics 
Technics for Working to- 

r{ shildren—A Basis for 
Instructional impror ement,’ “The Principal and 
the Curriculum,” “Using the Services of Special- 
ists,” “Keeping up with Methods and Materials.” 

We hope that thru this magazine program we 
can provide concrete help to the many elemen- 
tary school principals who are conscientiously 


“U nderstanding 


seeking to fulfill their growing responsibilities as 
instructional leaders. 








THE PRINCIPAL 


ROLE IN 


INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 





What Prinripals 


“One of the most pertinent and significant 
measures of the elementary school principal’ s fit- 
ness for his job is his ability to guide the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a sound instructional 
program.” This view, shared by parents and pro- 
fessional educators alike, is reflected in the prin- 
cipal’s increasing concern for improving his com- 
petence as an instructional leader. 

The instructional leadership role of the princi- 
pal is a complex one. It is easier to recognize and 
admit its importance than it is to define it sharply. 
But clarity is necessary for intelligent action, and 
it is the purpose of this article to help identify the 
nature of this particular responsibility. In so do- 
ing, there is no thought of minimizing other 
phases of the job. But emphasis has been focused 
on this one phase of responsibility in order (1) to 
identify its significant aspects quite specifically, 
and (2) to provide direction for future issues of 
our magazine which will give attention to tech- 
nics for putting leadership into action. 





Wesley Gingerich is Principal of Old Bonhomme 


School, School District of the City of Ladue, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 
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WESLEY GINGERICH 


Concept of Leadership 

The basic goal of the instructional program in 
any elementary school should be to improve the 
“learning” of each child in school so that each 





“W hat is the nature of the principal’s re- 
sponsibility for instructional leadership?” 
We asked this question of a number of 
principals and received responses from many 
persons—so many that we cannot give in- 
dividual recognition to each one. They came 
from several places in Colorado—Denver, 
Golden, Englewood, and Littleton. They 
came from Tallahassee, Florida; from 
Greeneville, Tennessee; and from Alexan- 
dria, Virginia. They came from Minnesota 
elementary principals thru a questionnaire 
distributed at a meeting of the principals’ 
association. And they came from principals 
and prospective principals attending a class 
in administration at New York University. 

The data collected from these sources 
were turned over to Wesley Gingerich who 
prepared this article incorporating ideas ex- 
pressed by the various individuals. 
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may develop his maximum capacity for social, 
emotional, economic, and moral and spiritual ad- 
justments within the society, and so that he may 
make contributions toward the improvement of 
that society. This calls for many talents and abili- 
ties, and no one individual—elementary 
principal or anyone else—possesses them all. But 
among the many persons involved in the instruc- 
tional program there is a multitude of talents and 
abilities. Properly coordinated and used they can 
provide the forward motion needed to achieve 
the instructional goal. The elementary school 
principal, as instructional leader, should be able 
to open avenues to growth and improvement, to 
identify talents and ‘abilities in others, and to re- 
lease the potential for forward movement inher- 
ent in all persons concerned—teachers, children, 
consultants, supervisors, specialists, and parents. 
Briefly stated, “Clear the tracks so the horses can 
run.” 

If we accept this concept of leadership for the 
elementary school principal, then the definition 
of responsibility becomes more meaningful and 


school 





less overpowering. The principal then becomes 
the coordinator of knowledges and abilities, and 
he utilizes these characteristics in all personnel to 
develop and improve the total instructional pro- 
gram. This does not, however, release the princi- 
pal from all responsibility for the “know-how” 
implied by the very nature of his position. Some 
evidence of vy to achieve the 
position of instructional leader and to maintain it 
at a high level. 


ability is necessary 


Certain Vital Responsibilities 

The general structure of the instructional pro- 
gram is the major concern of the elementary 
schoo] principal and requires him to assume cer- 
tain vital responsibilities. 

First of all, he must have a broad understand- 
ing of the basic purpose of elementary education 
in our This requires know ledge of the 


cultural heritage of our society, 


society. 
understanding of 
the social, economic, and moral trends and their 
implications for education, as well as broad un- 
derstanding of the nature of child growth and 
development. Such knowledge and understand- 
ing are basic to the dev elopment of any sound 
program of instruction. ; 


e 


The principal should know as much as possible 
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about what is going on in education with refer- 
ence to significant research and experimental 
work. He should be able to help teachers ac- 
quaint themselves with current practices in meth- 


and assist them to see that 
and technics used 


ods and technics, 
methods in the classroom 
have sound psychological foundations. Continu- 
ous study and observation in this area are essen- 
tial to program enrichment. 

The development of a sound and rich program 
of instruction is of major importance. Equally 
important are the maintenance and improvement 
of that program. It is the responsibility of the in- 
structional leader to work cooperatively with 
staff to establish plans for continuous study and 
evaluation of the program. This will require that 
all persons concerned have a good understanding 
of what constitutes a good instructional program 
and that they be able to see that program in its 
relationship to the community it serves. They 
should understand that the content of the pro- 
gram will depend greatly upon that relationship. 
The leader, particularly, should be sensitive to 
the quality of instruction and be able to identify 
the positive and negative elements that enter 
into and affect the quality of the instructional 
program. 

The people who contribute to the instructional 
program are perhaps the most important resource 
for continued improvement. Consequently, the 
principal must possess skill in human relations so 
that he may secure the inaximum contributions 


from this vital resource. It is extremely impor- 
tant that he know these persons well—teach- 
ers, supervisors, consultants, specialists, et cetera. 
What things does each do well? 
talents do different individuals 


epecial abilities do they h: 


What svecial 
What 


roanizing, 


possess? 





skill in writing, skill in speaking, skill in dra- 
What are 
the personality qualities of each one? Who can 


matics, skill in working with others? 


work effectively with groups of professional 
people, with lay persons? Such information w’'ll 
go a long way to insure the utmost benefits from 
personnel. 

In addition to this general knowledge regard- 
ing personnel, the principal should be skilled i 
working with individuals. He should have st 


judgment in selecting and assigning 


competent 
personnel for the classrooms, and at the same 


9 








time should assist in developing technics to evalu- 
ate and improve competency. He should be able 
to identify good and poor teaching and be able 
to assist individuals in making their own evalua- 
tions of instruction. He should be able to make 
positive recommendations for improvement, or to 
enlist the aid of those who can be of help. Thru 
observation and participation, he should keep in 
close touch with classroom activities in order 
that he may be better able to give such assistance. 

The welfare of children should be kept con- 
stantly in mind. The principal should learn to 
signs that indicate the program 
does, or does not, meet the needs of children. He 


recognize the 


should learn to identify the sources of problems 
relating to children, and to help teachers develop 
effective technics for identifying, and preventing 
the development of, potential problems. 

Special resource persons, both professional and 
lay people, are vital to the instructional program. 
Che principal has the responsibility to see that 
the instructional staff knows what persons are 
available, what services they can give, and what 
the school policies are with reference to the use 
of their services. 

Effective organization of the school program 
is vital to its success. The principal has the re- 
sponsibility to see that the organization is consis- 
tent with the basic philosophy and purpose of the 
school, and that it contributes to a good instruc- 
tional program. Administrative routine should 
provide security in operation, yet should be flexi- 
ble enough so as not to destroy cre: ativity on the 
part of teachers and children. Rules for rules’ 
sake have little educational value. 

Schedules are also important to provide secu- 
rity and to allow appropriate amounts of time 
for the various areas of learning. The principal 
should make sure, however, that schedules pro- 
vide for the maximum contribution to the total 
program. He should see that children are not 
placed under undue physical or mental strain due 
to rigid scheduling; that teachers have some time 
free for relaxation during the school day; that 
they have time for professional contributions 
outside the regular classroom situation, that ade- 
quate time is provided for effective use of con- 


sultants, supervisors, and specialists; and that 
lunch and free play schedules fit effectively into 


the instructional program. 


1O 


The principal should examine his own schedule 
frequently to see if disproportionate amounts of 
time are being consumed in the 
responsibility. 


various areas of 


The organization of the individual classroom is 
another area of concern for the instructional 
leader. He should work with the individual 
teacher and children to see that the organization 
lends itself to achievement of the goals of the in- 
structional program. To this end he will want to 
be informed about current practices in classroom 
organization which are proving effective. 

Not the least of the responsibilities of the in- 


structional leader is concern with the “things,” 


Ne 
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These in- 
clude the physical facilities, equipment, teaching 


or tools, of the instructional program. 


materials, and supplies. 

Lhe principal cannot assume respons! ibility for 
the limitations of physical facilities, but he should 
strive for the best use of available space. In so 
doing, he should keep in mind the nealth and 
safety of all personnel, as well as the smooth 
operation of the instructional program. 

The materials of instruction—textbooks, refer- 
ence materials, library materials, visual aids, gen- 
eral supplies are important instruments in the 
instructional program. And as new teaching 
methods and technics are developed, new equip- 
ment and instructional materials should keep pace 
The selection and use of these materials cannot 
be left to chance. Provision should be made 
for continuous evaluation of instructional ma- 
terials, and for replacing and replenishing them 
as the need arises. This requires the princi- 
pal to have information on the latest devel- 
opments in instructional materials, and to make 
sure that teachers have access to such = in- 
formation. Effective technics for cooperatively 
examining, selecting, and securing these educa 
tional materials should be dev eloped. Saipieenia 
too, are proper classifications of these materials 
and a workable system of distribution. The prin- 
cipal has the responsiblity for seeing that neces- 
sary technics are developed in all these areas. 

The school is a part of the community it serves, 
and the community can vitalize the instructional 
program thru its various resources, both human 
and material. Properly used, the community may 


become a livi ing laboratory where education m: Vv 


take on real life meanings. It is a responsibility of 
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the principal to initiate plans for effective study, 
evaluation, and utilization of those resources 


which will make significant contributions to the 
instructional program. He should initiate and co- 
ordinate programs to develop support for an un- 
derstanding of the use of these resources, both on 
the part of professional staff and lay people in the 
community ; 
Finally, the elementary principal should be 
concerned with his own competency, and should 
judge it in terms of what he contributes to the 
on-going processes of the instructional program. 
He should give serious consideration to some co- 


operatin e enterprise to dey clop criteria and tech- 


What Peathors Si 


The perusal of comments of many te: achers 
concerning principals seems to indicate too little 
faith in teachers, particularly the younger ones. 
\s one young teacher said, “I am sure it is hard 
to have faith in many of us but we desperately 
need it.” 

do! 


Case X is that of a beginning teacher assigned 


And whether voung, middle or older, 


toa problem fourth grade. She was given a group 
of children, a room number, an inadequate supply 
of books, materials, and aids, no course of study, 
and was invited to a social tea at the beginning 
of the schoo] vear. She was attractive, creative, 
adequately trained—and afraid! 

When the situation became unmanageable and 
she was ready to retire, before the close of her 
first school vear, she received guidance and assist- 
ance. The he! ip re-established sufficient self-con- 
fidence for her to carry on, but still with the ques- 
tion, “Do I ever want to teach again?” 

Perhaps this was a case in extreme but well 
worth 11m, In view of the nationwide shortage 
of teachers, apparently more must be done to in- 
duce young people to enter the profession and to 
give them greater satisfaction and security in their 
early vears of teaching. , 


= 
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Helen Bollinger teaches third and fourth grades in the 
Plandome Road School, Manhasset, New York. 
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nics to evaluate his own work. His growth as an 
instructional leader is dependent upon some such 
postive action. 

The responsibilities outlined above appear to 
be a big order—and they are. But let the princi- 
pal not lose sight of the fact that he does not 
stand alone. He has at his disposal a large poten- 
tial of leaders within his own school and com- 
munity. Teachers, specialists, consultants, super- 
visors, and many lay persons possess the skills, 
abilities and talents for leadership. When prop- 
erly arrayed, the potential released can be a mov- 
ing force for the improvement of the instruc- 
tional program. 


HELEN BOLLINGER 


New teachers are too often left to sink or swim 
on their own. There is an obligation involved in 
the induction of new teachers. They need to 
know the point of view concerning discipline and 
responsibility in the situation in which they are 
to work. They need their own problems and ques- 
tions answered. Chey should be acquainted with 





\[rs. Bollinger, a teacher in Manhasset, 
New York, presents here the teacher's point 
of view about the principal’s role in instruc- 
tional leadership. Her article includes her 
own ideas and those of a number of other 
teachers who responded to our request for 
their help in defining this phase of the prin- 
cipal’s responsibility. Valuable contributions 
were provided by teachers in the following 
schools: Park-W ashington Schools, ¢ srecley ‘ 
Colorado—Wilma Scott, Principal; 
son School, Battle Creek, 


Jeffer- 
Michigan—Pearl 
Trudgeon, Principal; Lakeville School, Great 
Neck, New York—John A. Frech, Princi- 
pal; Dale Park School, Mariemont, Ohio— 
Donald N. Everitt, Principal; Richmond Ele- 
mentary School, Salem, Oregon—Mathilda 
Gilles, Principal; and Will Rogers School, 
Amarillo, Texas—O. B. Ginn, Principal. 




















the various services---psychological, remedial, 
health, et cetera. They must be aware of parent 
conferences and community responsibilities. 

These young people, facing new experiences, 
should be able to have some part in the solution 
of their problems. They must have good homes, 
necessary outlines, a course of study, and ade- 
quate books, materials, and aids. 


Beginning and y ounger teachers are seeking: 


1. More professional and understanding help. 

2. Firsthand criticism toward self-improvement. 

3. More private talks leading to a better under- 
standing of aims. 

4. A balance of praise and criticism. 

5. Clarity concerning rules, regulations, and sched- 
ules, (which they hope will be minimum). 

6. More understanding visitation and supervision 
with tolerance for differences in interpretation 
of methodology. 

7. More freedom to try their wings. 

8. Guidance on how to make better use of a course 
of study. 

g. A principal’s understanding of specific problems 
of each grade, and, when needed, assistance in 
handling them. 

10. Some time to relax during the school day. 

11. Less clerical work and interruptions (filling out 
forms, et cetera). 

12. Security, friendliness, guidance and leadership. 

‘13. Successful and satisfying experiences in their 
profession. 


There should be a specific in-service training 
program for all new personnel. The addition of 
new teachers in a school building should affect 
the thinking and doing of the entire staff. Older 
and vounger teachers should be re-ev valuating the 
responsibilities of persons working together for 
the good of the whole. 

More experienced teachers need a faith in the 
knowledge and skill they have already acquired. 
They seek more and more a trust on the basis of 
their past experience. They want to try new 
methods of approach. Their own experience will 
point up the results better than adverse criticism 
of their efforts. They are searching for less rigid- 
ity and more flexibility. They have become more 
aware of their own creativity and abilities. They 
seek leadership that is cognizant of their possibili- 
ties and capabilities. They want leaders who are 
cooper! rators and coordinators, not manipulators. 

Experienced teachers, too, cry for some time 


during the school day to relax. Have you ever 


gone thru weeks of rain, snow, slush, with a room- 
ful of children—and never a breather? Anyone 
who hasn’t should try it sometime. He would 
promptly realize what this “cry” 

Teachers hope for a way of finding more re- 
leased time to take care of the many additional 
burdens of teachers’ meetings, parent conferences, 
committee work, more complicated reports, and 
the like. The load is steadily increasing but there 
are still the same number of hours in a day. The 
problems of overburdened teachers have reached 
serious proportions! 


means. 


Teachers feel the need to 
clear up some tired thinking in education about 
just what their job is. Ask any teacher and she 
will answer, “The focus of the school should be 
on learning. Please! More time to give to the 
children!” 

Our special teachers, too, must be considered 
in relation to the job of the elementary school 
principal. Take, for example, Case Y in reference 
to librarians. 

Specific periods were scheduled for each grade 
for library use in an overcrowded situation. 
Periods were scheduled for every other week to 
permit unscheduled time for free circulation and 
reference work. 

It might appear, on paper, that the librarian was 
scheduled for a little over half of her school day. 
However, what seemed to be blank space on pa- 
per was time really filled to the brim with furious 
activity. A principal upon viewing this proposed 
schedule was concerned about explaining to the 
public the empty spaces on the plan sheet marked 
“free” time. This interpretation of so-called “free” 
time would indicate a lack of information on the 
part of the principal as to the full scope of a 
librarian’s work. 

Too heavy scheduling, too much extra- -curricu- 
lar work simply nullify the librarian’s true func- 
tion. Properly, the librarian’s time should be occu- 
pied with the duties of librarianship, which are 
legion. Among these are the following—all valid, 
all important, and all requiring the special tech- 
nics acquired thru specialized training: 


Preparation of reading lists and bibliographies for 
special projects and units of study. 

Assembling material requested by teachers for class- 
room use. 

Conferring with teachers concerning their needs for 
better teaching. 
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Guidance of individual readers along lines of indi- 
vidual interest. 

Teaching basic library technics to every student. 

Visiting classrooms to learn at firsthand how the 
library can better meet the needs of students and 
teachers. 

Cooperating with club activities by preparing and 
giving book talks, securing materials, preparing 
special lists. 

Book selection, which entails reading all book re- 
views on the market and choosing with an eye 
toward fulfilling the needs of the curriculum. 

Preparing effective bulletin boards and exhibits to 
encourage the use of library resources. 

Conducting and planning reading and story clubs. 


In addition to these tasks the librarian has nu- 
merous clerical duties: unpacking, checking books 
received against the order sent, accessing, classi- 
fying, and preparing books for shelves, cata- 
loguing and filing catalog cards when made, keep- 
ing a vertical file and picture collection, keeping 
circulation records, supervising circulation and 
filing, and, in many cases, handling the circulation 
of visual aids materials. 

The problem seems to be: how thin can we 
spread ourselves? 

Like the librarian, each specialist, whether he 
be in science, art, music, guidance, or remedial 
work, carries a valid and important load. Each 
has mastered his special technics. Each seems to 
need more time to spend in conference with 
teachers so that children and teachers may benefit 
from his specialized skills. 

It is the job of the principal not to acquire 
these special technics but to have a broad general 
idea of the work entailed in each specialist’s field. 

The function of the classroom teacher is to 
help clarify meanings for the children. The func- 
tion of the specialist would seem to be that of 
being a resource person who might stimulate a 
classroom teacher’s own thinking and help him 
search out answers for himself. 

For children and teachers to gain the maximum 
from the services of the specialist, more careful 
understanding and protection on the part of the 
principal is required. 

The principal “should be a specialist in coordi- 
nation, strategy, and organization.””! 


‘Alice Miel. Changing the Curriculum. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1946. 
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Case Z, the case of the new broom sweeping 
clean, is that of the new principal who required 
plan books—complete—turned into the office 
each Friday. And as tho this in itself was not suf- 
ficient torture, each teacher was required to post 
copies of her weekly plan on the office bulletin 
board for the scrutiny of other teachers. This, of 
course, can be ; safely called busy work. Fortu- 
nately, for those * ‘already- -up-to- their-ears” teach- 
ers, this type of new broom is pr actically as ex- 
tinct as the dinosaurs. 

There is a certain kind of basic routine required 
in any school, for some functional details and 
duties cannot be avoided if the machinery of edu- 

cation is to operate smoothly. This type of rou- 
tine is a necessity and by its very being can help 
to free the teacher to do a more creative piece of 
work, Routinize, yes, when inevitable. But retain 
as few musts in the schools as possible. Teachers, 
too, need freedom to act and grow. 

The problems of teachers already indicated 
have been presented with the thought that noth- 
ing in education remains static. Teachers have 
pointed up a few of the spots where the need for 
growth and change is more evident. 

We are deeply appreciative of the principals 
who have acted as buffers to spare us the blows 
of the many things which happen, of those who 
realize that new and basic ideas take a long time 
to mature, and that individuals cannot be pushed 

r forced into acceptance before they are ready. 

Ww e welcome the principals who can go about 
helping people to grow into better people. We 
realize that we only teach what we are; and are 
thankful for the principals who provide us with 
the opportunities for a “togetherness” of growth. 
We are willing to move along toward newer pro- 
grams W hich seem to provide a better education 
for our children. We are grateful to the princi- 
pals who have an awareness of our many needs, 
of the needs of parents, teachers, children and 
community. We are looking for principals who 
will look at the staff as a whole rather than as 
individuals, while still preserving respect for the 
integrity and dignity of individuals. We feel that 
the best planning is done cooperatively with 
teachers. There are more satisfactions for more 
people when a group solves its own problems. 
There is no one person equipped to do the whole 
job. We want our dissatisfactions felt only as they 


£3 











contribute toward the development of better edu- 
cational programs. 
And, in the future, should we not all move to- 


gether toward further study of the vast impor- 


tance of human relations—improved human rela- 
tions which may begin to erase “man’s inhuman- 
ity to man” and may help to free the creative ca- 
pacities of us all. 


Wheat a Superintendent a 


The elementary schoo] principal's role in in- 
structional leadership should be his primary role. 
This is a personal view and is not necessarily rep- 
resentative of the view held by all superintend- 
ents, but I rather think the view is held widely. 
I have heard superintendents discuss the lack of 
leadership shown by some principals. Sometimes 
the plea from the principal i is lack of time because 
cannot 
delegate or escape. Such duties are usually more 


of the pressure of other duties which he 


easily accomplished, more routine, more objec- 
tive, and more readily identified with the daily 
operating or reporting activities of the school. 
here is no use in denying the plea, because ele- 
mentary principals are often provided meager 
clerical services or little other administrative and 
supervisory assistance in instruction. 


Some General Premises 

Schools exist primarily for the instruction of 
pupils in classes under the guidance of a capable 
r teachers. F ec the success of 
the cathe is judged primarily by the achieve- 
ment of its pupils in attaining the accepted pur- 
poses of the school. 


teacher o 


The principal, as the desig- 
nated leader of the school, must be concerned, 
therefore, with these accepted purposes and with 
all that relates to the achievement of these pur- 
poses in the lives of boys and girls who attend the 
sche |. One hundred years ago, the principal was 
th .rincipal teacher of the school with power to 
eni orce certain rules and regulations within the 
school but with little responsibility for what we 
now conceive as the leadership function, espe- 
cially in instruction. Today the good principal is 


looked upon more as a leader, a guide, a con- 


Kenneth EF. Oberholtzer is Superintendent of the Den- 
ver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. 
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KENNETH EF. OBERHOLTZER 
sultant, a helper in the achievement of the ac- 
cepted purposes of the school. 


Types of Instructional Leadership 

Altho a principal usually is assigned to a 
school and works in that particular school, there 
are certain other administrative arrangements 
that influence his leadership functions. The schoo] 
is generally a part of a system of two or more 
schools. This situation gives rise to three types 
of leadership responsibility of principals: (1) 
that exercised in the school building, (2) that ex- 
ercised in the school system, and (3) that exer- 
cised in the relationships among schools of the 
system (most often referred to as articulation ). 

I shall not attempt to do other than present an 
idea or two in connection with each of these 
types of responsibility. 

Responsibility in the school. No school instruc- 
tional program can be developed well and suffi- 
cient unto itself; vet there is much to be done 
by way of special development in each school 
community. 

The principal can gain help in discharging this 
leadership responsibility by such means as a school 
instruction council composed of both faculty and 
lay members. The instructional council, the PTA, 
and parent-study groups can assist in the develop- 
ment of the faculty’s understanding of the cul- 
tural and family situations which have so much 
to do with the achievement of boys and girls in 
the school. The school is the most pertinent place 
for this kind of study under the leadership of the 
principal. 

Related closely to the cultural and family situa- 
tion is the study of strengths and w eaknesses of 
individual pupils, and of cl: asses, in regard to very 
specific instruction. And this study also can take 
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place best in the school under the leadership of 
the principal. For example, diagnostic tests may 
be the means of pointing up specific strengths 
and weaknesses in arithmetic in a classroom. 
Schools can be the means of greatly improving 
instruction by systematic analy sis and diagnosis 
of strengths and weaknesses of pupils. 

The teacher comes to regard the school as home 
and to see his own identity with successful 
achievements in the school, more than in any 
other way. [The personal elements of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction which influence the daily in- 
struction are located mainly in the school. The 
sensitiveness of the principal to the individual dif- 
ferences among the teachers in the faculty, the 
encouragement he gives to improvement of in- 
dividual teachers, and the special in-service edu- 
cational opportunities which he helps to develop 
constitute an important phase of instructional 
leadership which can be developed best in the 
school. To assist the principal in the development 
of such individual teacher improvement, special 
supervisory personnel known as coordinators of 
instruction have been assigned to one or more 
schools in Denver and in a few other large com- 
munities 

Phe foregoing represent a few types of leader- 
ship which I think can be shown best by the prin- 
cipal in the school situation. 

Responsibility in the school system. Principals 
most frequently exercise le: adership in the instruc- 
tional program of a school system thru their con- 
tributions as members of instruction councils -or 
committees where the general instruction policies 
of the system are considered. Here are dev eloped 
the statements of purpose and the outlines of in- 
struction guides or other curriculum materials 
which give some degree of stability and unity to 
the instructional program of the school system. 

Not all principals of a school system may be 
involved directly in this type of leadership. Rep- 
resentation of elementary principals on the sys- 
tem councils is desirable; and, in some cases, the 
participation of all principals may be desirable. 

Responsibility exercised in the relationship 
among schools of the system (most often referred 
to as articulation), Here, again, principals most 
frequently exercise their leadership thru their 
membership on councils or committees. The re- 
lationships of elementary to secondary education, 
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the transition of pupils from elementary to sec- 
ondary schools, and the continuity of both sub- 
ject matter and experience from elementary thru 
secondary schools are matters of concern to ele- 
mentary principals who exercise leadership in the 
instructional program. Where exercised, such 
leadership is instrumental in causing both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools to share the responsi- 
bility for the final achievements of pupils and to 
avoid the embarrassment of misunderstanding re- 
garding the spheres of achievement to be attained 
by each. In other words, the elementary princi- 
pal must be able to interpret and lead in gaining 
understanding of elementary instruction as well 
as of the transition stages of secondary school 
instruction. 


Functions of Instructional Leadership 


Principals should be concerned with three main 
functions of instructional leadership: (1) plan- 
ning, (2) developing or implementing, and 
evaluation. Once again I shall not attempt a com- 
prehensive treatment, but rather an outline of a 
few ideas which seem to me to be most pertinent 
to the principal's leadership role. 

Planning. The main elements of planning and 
the unique place for planning are in the school, 
as contrasted with the school system. Here the 
principal has the most freedom to show his ability 
in leadership and the best opportunity to work 
together with faculty and community. The high- 
est degree of instructional leadership is attained 
by those principals who have the insights and the 
skills to work with others in establishing the in- 
structional goals and in working together for 
their achievement. This type of leadership re- 
quires definite planning of the sort which is finally 
put in writing and accepted as a guide to a pro- 
gram of action. No one person can do such plan- 
ning, and no administrative directive should pre- 
scribe the wav in which the planning should be 
done in each school. 

Developing or implementing. The planning 
function which is accomplished in the school has 
an immediate and natural relation to the develop- 
ing or the implementing function in the school, 
and, of course, the principal's leadership will be 
necessary. But a more exacting test of instruc- 
tional leadership in the implementing function is 


to be found in implementing the instructional 
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policies accepted for the school system. If there 
has been a relatively widespread participation in 
the development of such policies, the imple- 
mentation will be correspondingly less difficult. 
And if the policies are in accord with the princi- 
pal’s personal views or the views of the faculty, 
there should be little difficulty. But the system 
policies should be followed out and implemented 
in the schools with respect for their full mean- 
ings, irrespective of personal views, until changes 
are approved in the agreed manner. The extent 
and the intensity of such implementation rest 
heavily with the principal. 

Evaluating. This is a function of leadership 
which is probably subject to more extremes than 
either the planning or the implementing func- 
tions, The extremes are of several ty pes, such as 
the highly informal non-standardized kind of 


Wid a yborwiaee 


The role of the principal has evolved from an 
administrative director to an instructional leader. 
This is part of the changing philosophy of our 
educational organization which is giving an in- 
creasing recognition to the importance of the 
involvement of all persons attached to a school 
in the planning for that group. 

The principal has a different role to play as he 
moves from the school to the neighborhood to 
the community, working with the school staff, 
the parents, and the school administration. At dif- 
ferent times he is a status leader, a co-worker, or a 
group member. But at all times he is an educator, 
a professional person. He can never escape his re- 
sponsibility for being a representative of an insti- 
tution established for the purpose of providing 
instruction for all children. The principal is skilled 
in group dynamics, adept at working with people. 
He can readily recognize the strengths and the 
needs of individuals and plans accordingly. 

In order to delimit the subject, this article will 


point up that part of the principal’s job where he 


Ethel M. 
Arlington County Public Schools, Arlington, Virginia. 
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Thompson is Elementary Supervisor for the 


evaluating on the one hand, and the highly stand- 
ardized, formal, rigid kind on the other hand, 
There must be a balancing of the informal and 
the formal, of the objective and the subjective, of 
the teacher-developed and of the standardized 
evaluating procedures, under the leadership 
the principal. And his use of the evaluating pro- 
cedures in the improvement of teaching and 
learning can be either 
destructive function. 
Thus I conclude a few ideas about the elemen- 
tary school principal’ s role in instructional lead- 
ership. His role is so important to good instruc- 
tion that the presence or the absence of leader- 
ship can readily be noted by a professional critic 
in a relatively short time, 
longer time by most parents. 


a most effective or a most 


and in a not much 
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ETHEL-M. THOMPSON 
operates as a status leader of a professional group 
working in curriculum development. Certainly 
this is a fundamental part of instructional leader- 
ship, as in a broad sense curriculum is considered 
the instructional program. His behavior in this 
structured group is typical of his manner of per- 
forming in other groups. 

A school staff will include the experienced and 
the inexperienced, the proportion vary ing among 
schools and within a single school at different 
times. It is probably a safe. conjecture that princi- 
pals will rely heavily on the experienced staff 
members. The new teacher must have time to get 
organized and established in his job. Status as a 
staff member must be earned and he must become 
secure in his relationships with his students. How- 
ever, inexperience does not write off participation 
and an ability to contribute. A principal dare not 
ignore a single staff member if curriculum work 
is to be productive. He knows how to use the 
competencies of some, as he helps those who are 
less qualified. Improvement in a school program 
takes place as all personnel move together tow ard 
goals set up by the total group. The contribution 
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of a principal in this setting might be considered 


to be fourfold: creative, practical, supportive 
and challenging. This fourfold leadership recog- 
nizes the variety of activities proceeding from a 
principal’ s office in the dev elopment of a better 


curriculum. 


The Principal Is Creative 

An antithesis which confronts us constantly is 
“the more one knows the more he needs to know.” 
Child development, and the complexity of learn- 
ing and human behavior, are suggestive only of 
the many areas converging on our educational 
system. Data and research studies are constantly 
pressuring educators for changes in patterns of 
teaching, prodding creative thinking. The prin- 
cipal is a student, ever alert to possibilities for 
adapting and adjusting the present methods, ma- 
terials and activities in ways consistent with the 
most recent findings. The “status quo” is accept- 
able as long as it can be supported by newly 
acquired know ledge, and is proven acceptable 
and successful by constant evaluation. 


The Principal Is Practical 

He provides the best possible environment for 
teaching and learning. A school must operate in 
such a way that teachers are released from frus- 
trations, interruptions and the minutia occasioned 
by inefficient administration. Time must be pro- 
vided for teachers to think and werk together. 
This may mean that the principal works toward 
reducing the pupil-teacher load, providing relief 
for clerical routines, eliminating custodial tasks or 
adjusting schedules to provide released time. 
Creativity is nurtured in a relaxed atmosphere. 

Well-trained professional teachers are assets 
in the task of curriculum development. When 
apathy and unprofessional attitudes infest a school 
staff, progress is blocked. The principal is con- 
cerned about the morale of his teachers. He en- 
lists in the fight for equitable salaries, community 
acceptance of teachers as social peers, favorable 
working conditions, and personnel policies that 
provide security and recognition. Better-qualified 
persons will come into the profession as status is 
acquired by educators. Policies and programs can 
be built that insure the continuation of good 
work. On-the-job or in-service education is being 
increasingly recognized as a necessary tool in the 
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professions. Education must change as research 
brings us new data. Curriculum study arranged 
jointly by teachers and principals will provide 
the data and/or the implementation of the recom- 
mendations. Providing such practical things as 
time, status, good working conditions, and an op- 
portunity for study will pave the way for crea- 
tive thinking 
planning. 


which is necessary for curriculum 


The Principal Is Supportive 

It is not easy to change accepted patterns. This 
must be reconciled with the fact that growth 
brings change. An alert staff is constantly evalu- 
ating accepted patterns and experimenting with 
change. The principal as an instructional leader 
can contribute to and encourage curriculum im- 
provement as he supports the creative teachers 
trying out new ways of working. This does not 
imply a wholesale acceptance of every crack-pot 
scheme. Support may come by 1 raising questions, 
by foreseeing and guarding against breakdowns, 
by applying caution, or by pointing up weak-+ 
Thru interaction the idea is refined. The 
situation is set up by all working together. If the 
results are not as anticipated, they are accepted. 
Learning has taken place. The teacher has still 
made a contribution. He can be helped to evalu- 
ate and encouraged when another plan evolves. 
At no time does a staff member become the brunt 
of criticism when his idea proves unworkable. 

As the principal indicates day after day his ac- 
ceptance and respect for each individual on his 
staff, a healthful environment for creative work 


nesses. 


is established. In that wholesome atmosphere it is 
legitimate to be human and make mistakes. Such 
support for his associates helps them to grow in 
their thinking and practice thru successes and 
failures. 


The Principal Is Challenging 

Every hive of bees has its drones. On a school 
staff these can drain off strength and in insidious 
ways thwart the ambitious and the productive. 
Morale is affected. The principal recognizes not 
only the need to support the creative individual, 
but also the need to find w ays of stimulating the 
complacent, apathetic member. The latter is con- 
tent to perform in the same fashion year after 
year, never questioning the lack of provocative 
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thinking or the depths of the ruts in which he is 
stuck. All he wants is to be left alone. 

\ltho this may appear on the surface to be 
much the simplest procedure, it frequently re- 
sults in much more serious problems, complaints, 
bickering and malcontent. Challenging work 
serves as a stimulant. Recognizing this, a leader 
instills pride in individual and group accomplish- 
ments. He may challenge ideas. He may question 
procedures. But constantly he is seeking to arouse 
his staff professionally to greater attainments. 

In this article no attempt has been made to 
develop technics or organize patterns which 
might serve the principal as he plays the role 
of instructional leader. These would vary as 
the group structure changes, and as his position 


= 
< 


evolves. Characteristics and qualifications have 
been implied, as have the type and length of train- 
ing and experience. 

Can you see applications of this relationship 
between a principal and his staff to his role as in- 
structional leader in parent groups, in the com- 
munity, in school administrative circles? Each 
group has a unique contribution to make to the 
instructional program of our schools. ‘Che princi- 
pal, as the employed and appointed administrator 
of the school, acquires a status role of instruc- 
tional leader. His responsibilities are similar in 
any organizational structure. He will need to be 
creative, practical, supportive, and challenging as 
he aligns himself with all the groups he contacts 
in rich, full, daily living. 


Quote .... Unquote 


The combined wisdom of a staff of teachers is ob- 
viously much greater than the wisdom of a single 
principal. . . 

The highest achievement of a school is effected 
rather by the capitalization of peculiar strengths than 
by the labored correction of weaknesses. Every per- 
son has his own peculiar strengths and aptitudes. 
One developed strength is worth a dozen improved 
weaknesses. . . 

Without a good esprit de corps there cannot be a 
good school. The principal cannot create a spirit of 
morale and give it to a school, but he can lead teach- 
ers to develop it for themselves. Morale grows. It is 
best achieved by teachers believing in the importance 
of their work, clear-minded as to objectives, con- 
scious of ability to accept at least part of the re- 
sponsibility for success, and respectful of others’ 
sincerity, competence, and reliability. 

Lena Dory, Principal 
Crescent School 
Greeneville, Tennessee 


Part of the problem of instructional leadership is 
in the matter of standards for selection of principals. 
Boards of education look first for an administrator, 
not for an instructional leader. . . 

Principals would gain by teaching a class regu- 
larly as a basis for keeping in touch with teaching 
problems and for maintaining good rapport with 
teachers. . . 

Maybe we need some research into the feelings of 
teachers about accepting “help” from the principal. 
If we aren’t careful, we can keep teachers immature 
by making them feel inadequate and in constant need 
of improvement, even after years of successful teach- 
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ing. Teachers have need for self-directed growth as 
well as for growth under supervision. 


Class in elementary school administration 
New York University, New York City 
Fritz Borceson, Professor 


It has been a great help to me to feel that our 
principal is on hand to meet the public and to ex- 
press confidence in her teachers, particularly in the 
face of unjustified criticism. 


Elementary School Teacher 
Richmond School, Salem, Ore. 
Martnitpa Gities, Principal 


I like a principal who gives good suggestions as to 
where I can get help with a problem—not one who 
points up a bad situation, which I’m probably aware 
of anyway, without any ideas as to how to change 
ae 

The kind of principal with whom I like to work 
is one who has an interest in me as a person without 
intruding on personal life. . . 

I like a principal to be dependable as a critic, as 
free with favorable comments as with adverse ones. 

The principal should not be afraid of work himself 
nor should he be afraid of extracting legitimate work 
from teachers. . . 

I like a principal who does not discuss other teach- 
ers unfavorably; one whom I feel sure I can speak 
to in confidence. . . I like a principal who is a human 
being, who gets tired, likes vacations, and draws a 
long breath on Friday afternoon. 


Elementary school teachers 
Lakeville School, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Joun Frecn, Principal 
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SIPAI 


Principal. 
Know 
Thyself! 


Jou are an elementary school principal. Instruc- 

tional leadership is one of your major responsi- 
bilities—probably your major responsibility. How 
good are you? How can you tell? 
~ A rating scale can be of considerable value for 
self-evaluation, if it is used primarily as a guide for 
improvement, and if it is revised and modified to 
fit current needs and local situations. The form 
presented here is but one possible type. It has 
been designed to help principals identify strengths 
and weaknesses and determine areas in which 
growth is needed. 

Periodic reconsideration of one’s qualifications 
is important. Such evaluation can indicate whether 
or not growth is taking place. It can also shed 
light on the effectiveness of methods being used 
to bring about improvement. 


Using the Form 
The ratings provided in this scale range from 
0 to 4. The number values are as follows: 


o—none or never 





2— much or usually 
i—little or rarely 4—expert or always 


2—adequate or frequently 


To use the evaluation form, follow these steps: 

1. Read the item and check the appropriate 
column. 

2. After checking each major area, list the items 
on which you need improvement. Items rated 
o or 1 would, of course, belong in this list. 
Items marked 2 or 3 might be included in this 
list, or they might make up a separate, “less 
urgent” list. 
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Under the guidance of Harold J. VecNally, 
Professor of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, two groups of summer 
session students worked out devices for prin- 
cipals to use in evaluating their effectiveness as 
instructional leaders. The results of their ef- 
forts have been pooled and are presented in 
this article. The students who worked on the 
project are: Ashley Aiken, Principal, Southside 
Elementary School, Newington, Georgia; Alex- 
ander Clauson, Principal, Longerville Elemen- 
\ delaide 
Davis, Principal, Oak Hill, West Virginia, Har- 
old Failey, Principal, Dickinson Avenue School, 
Northport, New York; Donald L. Farrar, Prin- 
School, 


Ohio; Jack Hartenberger, head of elementary 


tary School, Lockport, Louisiana; 


cipal, Lincoln Elementary Euclid, 
education department, Brodhead Public School, 
Brodhead, Wisconsin; Hazel Junquist, Principal, 
Perry School, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Jerry M. 
Peterson, Principal, North Kingsville Elemen- 
tarv School, North Kingsville, Ohio; Dorothy 
L. Truitt, Principal, Bird and Granger Elemen- 
tary Schools, Des Moines, lowa; Richard Pride, 
Principal, Dillard Elementary School, Tampa, 
Florida; William Weitzke, Principal, Frank T. 


Wheeler School, Plainville, Connecticut. 
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PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Dol: 


1. Have a background of teaching 
experience in the elementary 
school? 





2. Have a good understanding of the 
objectives of the school program 
at different levels? 

a. primary 
b. intermediate 
c. upper elementary 


d. high school 


3. Have an understanding of chil- 
dren’s characteristics at successive 
growth levels? 

4. Have an understanding of how 
children learn? 


5. Have a knowledge and _ under- 
standing of: 


a. instructional methods 


b. instructional materials 


6. Have a knowledge of technics of 
curriculum planning? 


7. Have an acquaintance with current 
trends and developments in educa- 
tion thru: 

a. literature 
b. conferences 
c. college courses 

8. Have an acquaintanceship with the 
resources which are available to 
teachers and to children? 

a. professional publications 

b. supervisory and consultant 
service 

¢. community agencies 

d. NEA research services 

g. Have a knowledge and understand- 

ing of the community? 

a. attitudes and opinions 

b. socio-economic background 
c. needs and problems 


d. community resources 
human 
material 


10. Have a knowledge and understand- 
ing of such classroom problems as 
a. guidance 
b. scheduling 


c. Management 


EVALUATION FORM 


In this area I need to concentrate on the fol- 
lowing items: 

SKILLS IN COMMUNICATION 
Do I: 


1. Express myself clearly in speech 
situations involving groups? 


O11/2/3|4 


a. children 
b. staff members 


Cc. pa rents 


d. community groups 


e. professional organizations 


2. Express myself clearly in individ- 
ual conferences? 
a. with children 
b. with teachers 


c. with parents 


3. Help others express their ideas, 
discuss problems, raise questions? 
a. in group meetings 

with children 
with staft 
with parents 


. in individual conferences 
with children 
with staff 
with parents 


4. Make effective use of written com 
munication? 
a. bulletins to teachers 
b. bulletins to parents 
c. articles for newspapers 
d. articles for professional publica- 
tions 


In this area I need to concentrate on the fol- 
lowing items: 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 
Do TI: 


i. Create an atmosphere of friendli- 
nessr 
a. with children 
b. with staff 


c. with community 


2. Know how to be friendly on the 
job and still maintain objective 
professional relationships? 
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3. Accept people as they are? 
a. children 
b. staff 


c. community 


4. Know, accept, and respect the 
background differences of each 
staff member? 


;. Maintain free and open channels 
of communication? 


a. with children 
b. with staff 


c. with community 


AN 


Make it a point to commend peo- 
ple for effort and achievement? 


a. children 
b. staff 


Cc. people in the community 


In this area I need to concentrate on the fol- 
lowing items: 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 
Do I: 


1. Encourage the staff to idenufy 
problems and areas for study and 
discussion? 


ww 


. Plan cooperatively? 
a. with children 
b. with staff 


c. with community 


3. Foster group determination of 
goals and policies? 

a. with children 

b. with staff 


c. with community 


4. Utilize talents and interests? 
a. of children 
b. of staff 


c. of people in the Community 


“ 


Iry to discover and use the lead- 
ership abilities of others? 


6. Give respectful consideration to 
all contributions from group mem- 
bers? 
7. Provide opportunity for the staff 
to take part in evaluation? 
a. of the instructional program 
b. of curriculum planning 
c. of instructional leadership 
d. of staff meetings 
VOL. XXXV NO. 2 OCTOBER 1955 


8. Provide opportunity for the com- 
munity to take part in evaluation? 


a. of the instructional program 
b. of instructional leadership 
c. of parent meetings 

g. Provide opportunity for children 
to take part in evaluation of the 
instructional program? 


10. Accept judgments of the group? 


11. Sincerely attempt to carry out ac- 
tion recommendations of faculty 
groups or committees? 


In this area I need to concentrate on the fol- 
lowing items: 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Do I: 


1. Keep up to date on available in- 
structional materia!s? 


2. Help teachers keep up to date on 
instructional materials? 


3. Make sure that materials, equip- 
ment, and supplies are readily ac- 
cessible? 

4. Work with teachers to dev elop ef- 


fective technics for selecting good 
instructional materials? z 

5. Work with teachers to dev elop ef- 
fective ways to use the various 
materials of instruction? 
a. textbooks 
b. references 
c. field trips 
d. maps and globes 


e. audio-visual aids 


6. Make sure that teachers are aware 
of, and have access to, a variety of 


resources? 


a. professional publications 
b. consultants in special fields 
c. community resources 
places 
people 
services 
Help teachers analyze, understand, 


and find solutions to their teachin 
problems? 


Oo 


8. Plan a supervisory program co- 
operatively with teachers? 


g. Make constructive suggestions to 
teachers about: 











i. experimentation 
b. classroom organization 
c. instructional resources 
d. consultant help 
10. Work with teachers and super- 


visors to provide for the best use 
of consultant help? 


11. Help the staff to evaluate the pro- 
gram by means of: 


1. observation 


. studies 


c. testing 


. discussions of the appropriate- 
ness of the school program in 


relation to goals 


iz. Provide opportunities for the 
teachers to observe good teaching 
practices in other classrooms or 
other schools? 


In this area I need to concentrate on the fol- 


lowing items: 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
Do I: 


1. Allow definite time for 
sional reading? 


pre fes- 


2. Know and appraise current re- 
search in curriculum development 
and teaching methods? 


3. Familiarize myself with social and 
economic trends and analyze their 
implications for the local commu- 
nity s 


4. Participate in action research proj- 
ects? 

5. Participate in local, state, and na- 
tional professional organizations? 


>. 


. Make use of self-evaluation tech- 
nics as bases for further learning 
and continued growth in service? 


In this area I need to concentrate on the fol- 


lowing items: 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


1. Do I maintain good health and 
good health habits? 


2. Do I keep myself neatly groomed? 


3. Am I at ease and friendly in social 
relationships? 


tw 
ww 
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4. Am I tactful in my relationships? 
5. Am I scrupulously fair in dealing 
aa . 
with pe ople: 

6. Do I possess a sense of humor and 
make effective use of it in meeting 
problems and in working with 
people? 

7. Do I have a satisfying private life, 
including interests beyond my pro- 
fession? 

8. Am I secure within myself? 

9. Are my own goals and purposes 
clearly defined? 

10. Do | respect others’ viewpoints? 

11. Am I willing to re-examine my be- 
liefs and methods? 

12. Am I able to accept criticism? 

13. Am I able to make unbiased de- 
cisions? 


14. Do I show sensitivity for others’ 
feelings? 


In this area I need to concentrate on the fol- 
lowing items: 


One Moment, Please! 


Maybe you like the evaluation idea but think 
a different kind of checklist would be better for 
your purposes. The development of an evaluation 
form suited to local needs might be a project for 
you as an individual principal, for you and your 
school staff or for a local elementary school prin- 
cipals’ association. 

The value of any such checklist lies, of course, 
in what happens after the appraisal has taken 
place. An objective evaluation can revcal to the 
principal the areas in which he is competent and 
those in which he is not so competent. The next 
step is that of deciding what to do about the 
problem areas. As you plan, here are two things 
you might keep in mind: 

The nature of your responsibility as an in- 
Parse leader is influenced by the local situa- 
tion in which you work. For example, let’s assume 
that you are in a school system where there is 
little or no superv isory or consultant service avail- 
able. When teachers need the kind of help that 
is often provided thru these sources, what can 
you do? Are you able to provide this kind of help 
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yourself? Do you have teachers who can serve 
occasionally as consultants? Just how does this 
particular local situation affect the nature of the 
demands made upon you as an instructional 
leader? 

Another illustration: suppose that in your 
school this year, half of the teachers are beginning 
teachers. How does that affect the kind of in- 
structional leadership you will need to give? 
What personal resources do you need? What 
kinds of materials and consultant help should you 
provide for these new teachers? 

These illustrations are used simply to point up 
the fact that the demands of the situation in 
which you work have a bearing upon 1) how you 
evaluate your fitness as an instructional leader; z) 
what you do to meet the demands of the situation. 

2. Be realistic in your plans for ways to meet 
your instructional leadership responsibilities. Not 
everyone can reach the same degree of compe- 
tence in every area. When you appraise yourself 
and find that you are seriously lacking in ability 
to handle some particular phase of your job as 
an instructional leader, try asking yourself these 
questions: 


a. Can I improve to the point of being really 
adequate in this area? 

b. Is this an area in which I am so inept that it 
would be a waste of time to strive for top- 
level competence? 

c. If I am not, personally, going to be able to 
handle this phase of instructional leadership 
as well as it should be handled, what can I 
do to make sure that this area is not neg- 
lected? 
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Suppose, for example, that there are two teach- 
ers in your building who are doing a poor job of 
handling music instruction. There is no specialist 
help available, you know almost nothing about 
methods of music teaching, and you conclude 
that it would not be an efficient use of your time 
to try to achieve enough competence to provide 
the needed help. But something has to be done. 
Help is needed. How can you provide it? 

You might locate some experienced teacher 
who could serve as a consultant, you might find 
some helpful professional publications, you might 
get advice and help from a nearby college or uni- 
versity, you might contact a professional associa- 
tion for information and ideas. Or, as you study 
the situation and talk with the teachers, you might 
all agree that the best thing to do is to reshuffle 
the schedule. Have a competent music teacher 
handle the music instruction for the two teachers 
who are having trouble. They, in turn, might 
take over some of the helping teacher’s responsi- 
bilities to balance the load. 





our plans for meet- 
ing your timvetdienel leadership responsibilities. 
You don’t have to know all the answers, you 
don’t have to be the paragon who can do every- 
thing with top- level competence. But you do 
have to be sensitive to the kinds of help that are 
needed, you do have to accept responsibility for 
prov iding help, you do have to know your own 
abilities al limitations, and you do have to be 
intelligent about finding and using the resources 
that are available. 


Make it thy business to know thyself, which is 
the most difficult lesson in the world.—Cervantes 
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‘ontributed by 
FLORENCE E. McNALty 


Supervisor of Art 
70 Public Schools 


Carson, Pirie Scott & Company’s State Street windows 
were painted to represent a sidewalk art fair. 


ART FAIR 


at the World’s Bustest Corner.. . 


\nicaco held a very exciting and successful ex- 
hibition of children’s art during American Ed- 
ucation Week last year. The work was that of 
children in the Chicago Public Schools. The place 
was the Carson, Pirie Scott & Company win- 
dows at State and Madison Streets, Chicago, the 
“World’s Busiest Corner,” where over a quarter 
of a million people pass daily. 

The fair attracted much favorable attention be- 
cause of the interesting setting provided for the 
pictures and because of the great variety, both in 
subjects and in manner of expression, in the 350 
pieces of creative art work representing all grades 
of the school system—kindergarten thru college 
years. The setting was that of a sidewalk art fair 
and extended along the entire length of the store’s 
ten State Street windows. The backgrounds of 
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Young participants put finishing touches 
on their paintings. 


A pupil poses proudly with his painting. Passers-by pause to enjoy the pictures. 
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maginative and expressive paint- 
ings by kindergarten and primary 


ae 


grade pupils. 


the windows were painted to simulate street 
scenes—lawns, fences, trees, and walls; the chil- 
dren’s pictures were attached to the windows. 

The pieces displayed were selected from the 
regular work of the boys and girls in the art 
classes of the Chicago Public Schools. The sub- 
ject matter of the pictures was not limited but 
consisted of children’s favorite subjects, growing 
out of their reactions to their world. These sub- 
jects reflected the varied experiences and com- 
mon interests of the 450,000 children of many 
races, creeds, and nationalities enrolled in the 
Chicago Public Schools from all sections of the 
great metropolis. Responses to home, school, 
community, work, recreation, as well as to reli- 
gious and emotional experiences, were all ex- 
pressed in many individual ways thru representa- 
tional and imaginative designs. 

The pictures were presented in developmental 
sequence, beginning with two windows for the 
work of pupils in kindergarten, grades one and 
two, progressing thru subsequent grades, and 
culminating with a display of work 
from vocational high schools, junior 
colleges and the Chicago Teachers 
College in the last window. Docu- 
mentation in each window identified 
the pieces as to the name, grade, and 
school of pupils represented. It also in- 
cluded a sign announcing American 
Education Week, the theme of the 
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Pictures by third- fourth- and fifth- 
grade children reveal the widening 
experiences at this age level. 





modes of expression. 


week, and a special invitation to the viewers to 
visit their local Chicago Public Schools during 
American Education Week. 

Perhaps the greatest factor in the success of the 
Fair was the number of people and agencies that 
worked with the Chicago Public School person- 
nel in planning, executing, and publicizing the 
event. Foremost among this group was Carson, 
Pirie Scott & Company, who not only released 
very valuable advertising space, provided attrac- 
tive backgrounds for the drawings and paintings, 
took care of physical aspects involved in pre- 
paring the material, and aided in publicizing the 
event, but who also expressed deep interest in 
boys and girls by offering significant awards to 
30 pupils represented in the exhibit. These awards 
consisted of 18 scholarships to the Junior School 
of the Art Institute of Chicago for elementary 
school pupils and 12 gift certificates for high 
school and college students. The store also spon- 
sored a tea honoring these award winners to 
which parents, teachers, and school and store per- 
sonnel directly concerned with the ex- 
hibit were invited. 

The splendid interest of Carson, Pirie 
Scott & Company was augmented by 
other groups—the local press, radio 
and television directors, and the well- 
qualified art jury who gave generously 
of their time in selecting the award 
winners. 


Sixth- seventh- and eighth-grad 
pictures illustrate many individud 
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KENNETH C. COULTER 

T IS assumed that this article will be read by 

persons rather well informed on the general 
subject of helping teachers of all kinds, including 
the beginner. 

It is assumed, too, that those who read this are 


aware of the values of “democratic leadership, ~ 


“group dynamics,” and “workshops” as methods 
of assistance to beginning teachers—that is to say, 
a know ledge of good superv ision technics and the 
know-how to apply this know ledge. Just keep i in 
mind that the beginning teacher who needs help 
usually needs it vow. By the time he has learned 
what he needs to know, thru a group process, it 
may be too late! 

It is further assumed that we are discussing the 
beginning teacher who needs help to be success- 
ful—the point being that there are beginning 
teachers just out of a good teachers college or 
school of education of a university whose innate 
ability, when coupled with good training, assures 
complete success. Would it be totally unfair to 
say that some beginning teachers know more 
about teaching third grade than do some experi- 
enced principals? 

What is written is in terms of the beginning 
teacher, fully certified for the position to which 
he has been appointed, but without previous 
teaching experience. It may also be applicable to 
the experienced teacher new to the school, or to 
the teacher with sub-standard certification. But 
the focus in this article is on one kind of beginner. 

Think, then, of a well-trained beginning teacher, 
whose career may be in slight or grave jeopardy 
and whose fate rests with a good supervising prin- 
cipal. Immediate improvement is needed for final 
success. 

Kenneth C. 
Public Schools in Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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Much help was given to this beginning teacher 
before he ever met his first class. He was told of 
the general requirements of the school—all sorts 
of things, including such facts of life as “You 
never yell at children.” He was given a teacher's 
handbook covering a multitude of details. Books 
and equipment were made available. The new 
teacher met all of the other teachers. He met the 
school custodian. He was made to feel that he was 
on the team. All of this is of real help. Never 
doubt it. To illustrate: As an experienced teacher, 
I needed no speciai help or instruction in going 
into a new position—or so it was thought. No- 
body told me of the New Jersey law requiring 
“five verses from that portion of the scripture 
known as the Old Testament, plus the flag salute, 
each morning.” After some complaints had been 
made to the principal, | was tipped off as to the 
proprieties for opening school in New Jersey. 
No serious harm done, but not a good way to 
start the year! 

The first way, then, to help the beginning 
teacher is to be sure that he knows all the rules of 
the road, so far as the specific school is concerned. 

Despite all this pre-planning and excellent ori- 
entation, Mr. Jones comes up with a problem. 
Most often it will be a problem of control. He 
needs your help. To be able to help, you first 
must know Mr. Jones; and that is not as easy as it 
might seem. So how do we learn to know Mr. 
Jones? 


In a well-ordered school system, there is quite 








a bulky file on Mr. Jones, even before he reports 
to your school. 

First, there are the college placement papers. 
Several judgments as to the background of this 
young man, the quality of the work done in col- 
lege, his ability as shown in practice teaching, 
extra-curricular work—all this and other infor- 
mation are available. 

Second, there is an application form from 
this teacher. Here again is a picture of the person. 
You will be able to review his work experience 
other than teaching, and his membership in pro- 
fessional organizations and in social groups. What 
interests and hobbies does this teacher have? 
What kind of professional and non-professional 
reading has he done? In the light of the problem 
presented by Mr. Jones, it may well be that some 
of the information will take on new significance. 
Possibly a clue to a solution may be found 
what, earlier, was just routine information. In any 
case, you've done for the new teacher what you 
might suggest that the teacher do with a new 
pupil. You have reviewed the record. You may 
not know Mr. Jones but you have made a fair 
beginning. I need not suggest, here, all of the pos- 
sible problems that Mr. Jones may have pretty 
well built into himself by the time he has reached 
of twenty-two or twenty-four. There 


All of you have met or 


the age 
is no need to illustrate. 
have known some young teacher who, in modern 
slang, suddenly seemed to become a‘ ‘crazy mixed- 
up kid.” 

lo this point, it has been suggested that the 
best approach to helping the beginning teacher is 

know the teacher. Of some worth may be 
three other related thoughts. 

First: teacher 
tomed to direct supervision—ratings, criticisms, 


The beginning may be accus- 
evaluation of work, etc. This has been part of his 
training as a practice teacher. It may not be wise 
to shift from direct supervision to a more non- 
directive tvpe of supervision too quickly. On the 
other hand, one should not intrude to too great 
a degree upon the autonomy and integrity of the 
personality of the teacher. In this connection, 
adapted from an article by Ordway Tead in the 
May, 1953 Educational Forum, here is a suggested 


plan of approach for thinking with a teacher 


about a problem: 
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First: The teacher himself. 

Second: What are the goals toward which the 
teacher is working? 

Third: Why is the teacher working toward these 
goals? What are the motivating factors? 

Fourth: What is the nature of the blocks that pre- 
vent the reaching of these goals? Why 
can’t the teacher move from success to 
success? 

Fifth: | What has the teacher already done to at- 


tempt to surmount these blocks? 


If some such frame is employed by the super- 
visor and the teacher jointly, much can be ac- 
complished. 

Second: The problems that a beginning teacher 
may have are not his problems alone. As T. S. 
Eliot makes the central figure in his Cocktail 
Party say, “It is often the case that my patients 
are only pieces of a total situation which I have 
to explore. The single patient who is ill by him- 
self is rather the exception.” 

No matter how vour school 
vou cannot be certain that you know just how 
this group of teachers, 


well you know 


children, and parents, 


making up your school, may affect a given 
teacher. Examine the situation. To what extent 
is this new society in which the teacher finds 


himself a good place for him? For example, 
among his idols—your teachers—he has perhaps 
In anv event, 
the problem of the beginning teacher will spill 
over to all the teachers, whether 
or not the problem has some roots in the school, it 


found one or two with feet of clay. 
given time. So, 
is not the problem of one person. The principal, 
too, is a part of the total school society. It is 
sometimes wise for the principal to review his 
own acts! 

Third: What philosophy of education is held 
by this beginning teacher? How may it relate to 
the problem at hand? No matter he 
terviews were held, 
filled out, 


how many in- 


how many blanks were 
the teacher hold philosophy 
which has not been revealed and which does not 


fit into the scheme of things in the school. 


may 


It is true that there is a great deal of misunder- 
standing of terms and meanings in educatien to- 
day. We still talk about w avs of doing things 
that just will not work in actual practice. 

Two examples. The first one—one of the most 
real problems I ever faced—was occasioned by a 
boy in third grade who could not read. The 
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school had been telling the parents: “He will read 
when he is ready.” Thoro examinations of the 
child revealed phy sical and mental blocks to read- 
ing W hich could have been discovered earlier if 
the philosophy had not been too overpowering. 
The second example—there was the very fine 
young lady we once had as a practice teacher. 
She was a member, we found, of a cult whose 
theory is that love will beget love, and she tried 
this theory out on an active eighth grade. The 
idea failed to work. No need to give the gory 
details. 
could not get a satisfactory mark in practice 
teaching in any one of three different schools. 
“We shall some day accept the thought that it 
is just as illogical to assume that every ‘boy must 


She was a senior in education, but she 


be able to read as it is that each one must be able 
to perform on a violin,” and I quote from a well- 


known educator. A teacher working that phi- 


From Principals 


For the past two years, the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals has provided for a 
special conference of elementary school princi- 
pals from large cities to be held in connection 
with the annual meeting. Persons attending these 
conferences were representatives of elementary 
school principals’ associations in cities of over 
200,000 population. Twenty-three principals at- 
tended the meeting in (¢ ‘hicago last March. 

Included in the report on last year’s conference 


were the following recommendations: 


At least two elementary school principals of 
each local organization, one of whom should be 
the president, should be sent from every large 
city school system to the annual convention of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, by the local board of education with full 
ng me ae aN for expenses and no loss of salary. 

. Professional workshops for elementary ad- 
ministrators, which are required in certain school 
systems, should be held within the school year. 

3. (a) There should be a full-time principal 
for every elementary school. 

(b) There should be a full-time assistant 
principal (or principals) in every elementary 
school where the enrolment is large and/or the 
situation is complex. 
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losophy to the hilt will have trouble in many 
situations. 

So, as you plan to help the new teacher with a 
problem, examine with him the philosophy he 
holds. Such examination may prove to be most 
helpful. 

There is one other rule that must be applied. 
When you must do so, grasp the nettle. If you 
have ever weeded a garden where nettles grow, 
you know that no matter how long you pass 
over the nettles, they 
time. It is a good practice, usually, to get at them 
and get the sting over. If you and all the help you 

can secure cannot cope with the problem of the 
beginning teacher, then in all fairness to the chil- 
dren and in all kindness to the teacher, let him 
go. You may even find, as I have, that the nettle 
from your 


have to be handled some- 


garden becomes a flower in some 


other soil! 


in Large Cities 


(c) There should be a full-time secretary 
in every regardless of size, 
and proportional clerical services where the en- 


rolment is large and /« 


elementary school, 
r the situation is complex. 
There should oy a single salary schedule for 

all phe Also there should be provided ad- 
ditional clerical and supervisory help in propor- 
tion to the increased work load of the principal. 
Any salary schedule for principals should 

be ‘cal upon a responsibility ratio to the maxi- 
mum salary of teachers. In every case, a princi- 
pal’s salary should be above the maximum salary 
of the highest paid teacher in the school system. 

6. Every principal should attain a maximum 
salary in not more than five steps of the salary 
schedule. 

7. A request shall be made to the NEA Di- 
vision of Research to make a study of the various 
types of bonus leaves. 

8. Copies of this report shall be mailed to the 
follow ing persons: 


(a) The superintendent of schools of each 
city represented by a principal in the group. 

(b) Miss Dorothy Neubauer, Editor of Tur 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, for publica- 
tion in a future issue of our national magazine. 


(c) Each of the 23 members of the group. 
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a bulky file on Mr. Jones, even before he reports 
to your school. 

First, there are the college placement papers. 
Several judgments as to the background of this 
young man, the quality of the work done in col- 
lege, his ability as shown in practice teaching, 
extra-curricular work—all this and other infor- 
mation are available. 

Second, there is an application form from 
this teacher. Here again is a picture of the person. 
You will be able to review his work experience 
other than teaching, and his member: ship in pro- 
fessional organizations and in social groups. What 
interests and hobbies does this teacher have? 
What kind of professional and non-professional 
reading has he done? In the light of the problem 
presented by Mr. Jones, it may well be that some 
of the information will take on new significance. 
Possibly a clue to a solution may be found 
what, earlier, was just routine information. In any 
case, you've done for the new teacher what you 
might suggest that the teacher do with a new 
pupil. You have review ed the record. You may 
not know Mr. Jones but you have made a fair 
beginning. I need not suggest, here, all of the pos- 
sible problems that Mr. ‘Jones may have pretty 
well built into himself by the time he has reached 
the age of twenty-two or twenty-four. There 
All of you have met or 
have known some young teacher who, in modern 


is no ‘need to illustrate. 


slang, suddenly seemed to become a‘ ‘crazy mixed- 
up kid.” 

To this point, it has been suggested that the 
best approach to helping the beginning teacher is 
to know the teacher. Of some worth may be 
three other related thoughts. 

First: The beginning teacher may be accus- 
tomed to direct supervision—ratings, criticisms, 
evaluation of work, etc. This has been part of his 
training as a practice teacher. It may not be wise 
to shift from direct supervision to a more non- 
directive type of supervision too quickly. On the 
other hand, one should not intrude to too great 
a degree upon the autonomy and integrity of the 
personality of the teacher. In this connection, 
adapted from an article by Ordway Tead in the 
May, 1953 Educational Forum, here is a suggested 
plan of approach for thinking with a teacher 
about a problem: 
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First: The teacher himself. 

Second: What are the goals toward. which the 
teacher is working? 

Why is the teacher working toward these 
goals? What are the motivating factors? 
What is the nature of the blocks that pre- 
vent the reaching of these goals? Why 
can’t the teacher move from success to 
success? 

What has the teacher already done to at- 
tempt to surmount these blocks? 


Third: 


Fourth: 


Fifth: 


If sore such frame is employed by the super- 
visor anc ihe teacher jointly, much can be ac- 
complished. 

Second: The problems that a beginning yoaged 
may have are not his problems alone. As T. 
Eliot makes the central figure in his Cocktait 
Party say, “It is often the case that my patients 
are only pieces of a total situation w hich I have 
to explore. The single patient who is ill by him- 
self is rather the exception.” 

No matter how wel! you know your schoo! 
you cannot be certain that you know just how 
this group of teachers, children, and parents, 
making up your school, may affect a given 
teacher. Examine the situation. To what extent 
is this new society in which the teacher finds 
himself good place for him? For example, 
among his idols—your teachers—he has perhaps 
found one or two with feet of clay. In any event, 
the problem of the beginning teacher will spill 
over to all the teachers, given time. So, whether 
or not the problem has some roots in the school, it 
is not the problem of one person. ‘The principal, 
too, is a part of the total school society. It is 
sometimes wise for the principal to review his 
own acts! 

Third: What philosophy of education is held 
by this beginning teacher? How may it relate to 
the problem at hand? 
terviews were held, 


No matter how many in- 
r how many blanks were 
filled out, the sen may hold a philosophy 
which has not been revealed and which does not 
fit into the scheme of things in the school. 

It is true that there is a great deal of misunder- 
standing of terms and meanings in education to- 
day. We still talk about ways of doing things 
that just will not work in actual practice. , 

‘wo examples. The first one—one of the most 
real problems I ever faced—was occasioned by a 
boy in third grade who could not read. The 
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school had been telling the parents: “He will read 
when he is ready.” Thoro examinations of the 
child revealed phy sical and mental blocks to read- 
ing which could have been discovered earlier if 
the philosophy had not been too overpowering. 
The second example—there was the very fine 
young lady we once had as a practice teacher. 
She was a member, we found, of a cult whose 
theory is that love will beget love, and she tried 
this theory out on an active eighth grade. The 
idea failed to work. No need to give the gory 
details. She was a senior in education, but she 
could not get a satisfactory mark in practice 
teaching in any one of three different schools. 
“We shall some day accept the thought that it 
is just as illogical to assume that every boy must 
be able to read as it is that each one must be able 
to perform on a violin,” and I quote from a well- 
known educator. A teacher working that phi- 


From Principals 


For the past two years, the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals has provided for a 
special conference of elementary school princi- 
pals from large cities to be held in connection 
with the annual meeting. Persons attending these 
conferences were representatives of elementary 
school principals’ associations in cities of over 
200,000 population. Twenty-three principals at- 
tended the meeting in Chicago last March. 

Included in the report on last year’s conference 
were the following recommendations: 


At least two elementary school principals of 
each local organization, one of whom should be 
the president, should be sent from every large 
city school system to the annual convention of 
the Department of E Jementary School Principals, 
NEA, by the local board of education with full 
reimbursement for expenses and no loss of salary. 

. Professional workshops for elementary ad- 
ministrators, which are required in certain school 
systems, should be held within the school vear. 

3. (a) There should be a full-time principal 
for every elementary school. 

(b) There should be a full-time assistant 
principal (or principals) in every elementary 
school where the enrolment is large and/or the 
situation is complex 
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losophy to the hilt will have trouble in many 
situations. 

So, as you plan to help the new teacher with a 
problem, examine with him the philosophy he 
holds. Such examination may prove to be most 
helpful. 

There is one other rule that must be applied. 
When you must do so, grasp the nettle. If you 
have ever weeded a garden where nettles grow, 
you know that no matter how long you pass 
over the nettles, they have to be handled some- 
time. It is a good practice, usually, to get at them 
and get the sting over. If you and all the help you 
can secure cannot cope with the problem of the 
beginning teacher, then in all fairness to the chil- 
dren and in all kindness to the teacher, let him 
go. You may even find, as I have, that the nettle 
from your garden becomes a flower in some 
other soil! 


in Large Cities 


(c) There should be a full-time secretary 
in every elementary school, regardless of size, 
and proportional clerical services where the en- 
rolment is large and/or the situation is complex. 

There should sai a single salary schedule for 
all principals. Also there should be provided ad- 
ditional clerical and supervisory help in propor- 
tion to the increased work load of the principal. 

Any salary schedule for principals should 
be yee upon a responsibility ratio to the maxi- 
mum salary of teachers. In every case, a princi- 
pal’s salary should be above the maximum salary 
of ” highest paid teacher in the school system. 

. Every principal should attain a maximum 
es in not more than five steps of the salary 
way 

7. A request shall be made to the NEA Di- 
vision of Research to make a study of the various 
ty pes of bonus leaves. 

8. Copies of this report shall be mailed to the 
follow ing persons: 


(a) The superintendent of schools of each 
city represented by a principal in the group. 

(b) Miss Dorothy Neubauer, Editor of Tue 
NationaAL ELEMENTARY Principat, for publica- 
tion in a future issue of our national magazine. 

(c) Each of the 23 members of the group. 
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What kind of preparation do elementary school 
principals need in order to be effective leaders in 
today’s schools? Are colleges and universities 
providing the kind of background principals 
need? How can principals best work with col- 
lege and university professors to identify more 
sharply the kind of preparation that would be 
most helpful? 

These questions, common to professors of edu- 
cation as well as to principals of elementary 
schools, prompted the Department of E lementary 
School Principals to sponsor discussion of them 
at two special conferences held in conjunction 
with the Department’s last two annual meetings. 
The conferences, designed to explore the possi- 
bilities of a joint attack upon the problem of 
improved preparation programs for elementary 
school principals, were attended by about one 
hundred professors and principals. Those attend- 
ing the conferences concluded that much could 
be accomplished by a cooperative approach, and 
they recommended that the Department take 
further steps to stimulate activity in this area. 

In response to that recommendation, the De- 
partment is planning a series of regional confer- 
ences on preparation for the elementary school 
principalship. These conferences will be planning 
conferences. Attendance will be limited in order 
that the group may be small enough to do a con- 
centrated job of planning an on-going program 
keyed to the needs of the area they represent. 

Four conferences will be held during 1955-56. 
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“SUGGESTIONS FOR ON-THE 






“JOB GROWTH” 


Fach conference will involve approximately 7: 
persons, representative of principals, college pro- 
fessors, and others who are concerned with the 
preparation of principals. The individual state 
associations will be responsible for designating 
persons who may be invited to represent their 
state. 

A national committee, composed of three pro- 
fessors and three elementary school principals, is 
responsible for the over-all coordination of these 
conferences. Members of this committee are: W. 
George Hayward, Principal, East Orange, New 
Jersey, Chairman; George H. Deer, Professor of 
Education, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; Mary M. Greenlee, Principal, 
Mooresville, North Carolina; Robert Richey, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana; Arch Sims, Principal, Willard, 
Utah; Howard Woolum, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Working with this group will be a planning 
committee in each region. These committees, ap- 
pointed by the President of the Department, will 
be responsible for selecting definite dates and lo- 
cations for the conferences, issuing invitations, 
and planning the programs. 

The conference areas for 1955-56 do not in- 
clude all parts of the country. In those areas in 
which no meeting is held this year, the Depart- 
ment expects to have conferences during 1956-57. 
The states included in the coming year are: 
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PALS: 


Northwest—Idaho, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming; N ortheast—C Yonnecticut, Maine, ‘Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont; Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee; South 
Central—Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. 

The conferences will serve as centers of discus- 
sion—as means of exchanging information and 
formulating proposals. Their effectiveness will 
depend upon good preliminary work and upon 
action locally to follow up the conference pro- 
posals. Local associations of elementary school 
principals may make substantial contributions to 
the program by cooperating in both the prelimi- 
nary and follow-thru stages. Thru group discus- 
sion of what you think preparation for the prin- 
cipalship should be, your local group of princi- 
pals will help determine the proposals which re- 
sult from the conference in your area. The fol- 
low-up action, again, will depend upon your 
support to encourage the development of im- 
proved preparation programs—both in-service 
and pre-service—for elementary school principals. 


For Local and State Groups 


Your local and state principals’ associations 
may want to build a study and discussion pro- 
gram around this problem of good preparation. If 
so, the questions which follow may be of help 
as you plan your study program. 


1. What are the various aspects of the principal’s 
job for which specific preparation is needed? 
For example: instructional leadership, school 
management, personnel relationships. (For 
some suggestions on ways to make this type of 
job analy sis, see pp. 10-23 Of THe NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY Principat for October 1953 and 
pp- 19-23 of this issue.) 

For what aspects of your job do you feel best 
prepared? What was the nature of your prep- 
aration? 


tw 


For what aspects of your job do you feel least 
adequately prepared? What are the reasons for 
the inadequacy? What kind of preparation do 
you feel you should have had, 
have? 


oS) 


or should still 
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4. What academic background do you consider 
essential for the principalship? Degrees? Spe- 
cialization? Courses you feel should be part of 
any principal’s background? 


5 Do you feel that some of the academic require- 
ments you have fulfilled have been of little 
value to you on the job? Why so? Content? 
Method of teaching? Your own unawareness 
of future need in this area? 
6. 


What instructional methods (role playing, lec- 
ture, discussion, research, etc.) are effective in 
college courses for principals? How would 
you differentiate according to the content and 
purpose of the course? 

Is the internship a valuable device for prepar- 

ing elementary school principals? What fac- 

tors need to be considered in planning an in- 

ternship program? How can principals on the 

job work with colleges and universities to 
make the best use of an internship program? 

8. What kinds of programs are helpful for on- 
the-job growth? How might universities work 
with you and your local school system to im- 
prove programs for on-the- job growth? 

g. What kinds of studies or surveys might pro- 
vide background data for use in planning im- 
proved preparation programs for principals? 
Have any studies or surveys been made in 
your area? If so, where can data about them 
be secured? 

10. What are the particular needs in your area—mn 

terms of your analysis of good preparation for 

the principalship—for improved training of 
principals? Expanded in-service programs? In- 
creased cooperation between colleges and prin- 
cipals? Revised requirements for degrees? Re- 
evaluation of state certification requirements? 


11. What type of action program will be most use- 


ful in developing better programs of prepara- 
tion in your area? 


Won't you send your reactions to these ques- 
tions to the Department office so that we may 
forward them to the planning committee for 
your area? They 
dividual, they 
state groups. 


may be your reactions as an in- 
may be the reactions of local or 
But your comments, suggestions, 
and questions are needed as plans go forward on 


this important coopel rative project. 








doe LS 


‘Yiccem) { 
—————— 


A beginning teacher obviously faces a few 
more problems than does an experienced teacher. 
The principal has a clear responsibility for light- 
ening the load, particularly in the following broad 
areas which create an additional burden for a new 
teacher: 


1. Familiarizing himself with the general school 
plant and equipment. 

2. Familiarizing himself with the library ma- 
terials, audio-visual aids, teachers’ workroom 
equipment, and other instructional tools. 

Acquainting himself with his new colleagues 
and the community. 

4. Adjusting to the beginning teacher’s “ 
VS. — # struggle. 

5. Acquainting himself with administrative 
policies, the philosophy of the school system, and 


the facilities for professional growth. 


salary 


The following suggestions, covering these five 
areas individually, should provide a variety of 
helpful ideas for principals. 


School Plant and Equipment 


Conceal from the new teacher any existing 
chart or building plan. Such a chart ‘could be- 
come a crutch on which he might lean for weeks 
instead of learning for himself. 

In your conversations, refer to the different 
areas of the school building in confusing terms, 
such as “east wing,” the “old shop room,” or “the 
upper-grade hall.” This will tend to make him in- 
terested in establishing himself geographically, 


Benjamin Mingle is a sixth-grade teacher at the Kinloch 
Park Elementary School, Miami, Florida. 
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> SIMPLE WAYS TO LOSE 
! and CONFUSE NEW TEACHERS 


BENJAMIN MINGLE 


and will also encourage an interest in the history 
of the building. 

Suggest to him that he wander about the school 
building by himself without a guide. This will 
give him a feeling of independence and will also 
enable you to find out whether he has professional 
initiative. 

Refer him to the custodian for advice on trivia 
such as where to park his car, where to smoke, 
the location of the teachers’ restrooms, and the 
like. You are not a nursemaid, and he may as well 
know this at the start. 

Acquainting oneself with as simple a structure 
as a school building offers few problems, but a 
new teacher may be inclined to do a haphazard 
job of it and rely on you to answer foolish ques- 
tions. A cold sneer should discourage this sort of 
nonsense. 


Teaching Aids 

The purpose of the school library should be 
clearly defined to the new teacher. Many be- 
ginning teachers think of the library as an instru- 
ment for indulging students in w ‘hims that are 
outside the scope of the curriculum. Many of 
them have students use the library to look up in- 
formation that could probably be found right in 
their own textbooks, and some even allow stu- 
dents to browse thru the library shelves at ran- 
dom, selecting and rejecting at will, like connois- 
seurs. These situations are naturally frowned 
upon, and the beginning teacher must be warned 
to use the library in a careful and frugal manner. 

The audio-visual aids should be kept close to 
the principal’s office, preferably in an adjacent 
room, and the new teacher should be advised that 
a careful record is kept regarding the use of such 
equipment. It would be well to warn him that 
extravagance in the use of these aids will be 
looked upon as evidence that time is being frit- 
tered away. A lengthy and difficult requisitioning 
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procedure helps to minimize activity in the 
audio-visual room and is an effective deterrent 
for recent college graduates who have a propen- 
sity for using such materials on the slightest 
provocation. 

The teachers’ ouhanioni is often a nuisance to 
a principal as a site where teachers congregate 
and often talk more than they work. The begin- 
ning teacher should be cautioned against using 
the workroom as a lounge, and strongly adv ised 
that the “better” teachers do not frequent the 
room as often as the “weaker” ones. 

A simple policy of caution and constant ad- 
monition will discourage a new teacher from fast 
and loose utilization of the extra classroom facili- 
ties, with the gratifying results of a much longer 
life expectancy of such facilities—a worthy su- 
pervisory goal. 


Colleagues, Community, and City 


Take pains to avoid introducing the new 
teacher at the first general faculty meeting. After 
all, he is a neophyte and may as well learn his in- 

significant status at the outset. Encourage him to 

choose friends from the faculty with caution. 
This will discourage him from becoming part of 
a clique and will help him to attain an aloof, pro- 
fessional air. 

Warn him against the members of the faculty 
who have been troublesome to you in the past. 
This will put him on the right side of the fence 
and he will be grateful to you. 

Avoid mentioning the new teacher to the rest 
of the faculty. This will tend to imply that there 
is something unusual about him, that perhaps he 
may be related to vou, and the situation may put 
everyone on his toes and improve the entire in- 
structional program. 

Don’t recy the community with the begin- 
ning teacher. A slip of the tongue may reveal 
things that would modify his outlook. He may 
use this information to avoid difficulties, and 
might even attempt to establish rapport between 
himself and the community, thus usurping one of 
the principal's responsibilities. 


Financial Adjustment 


Explain carefully that new teachers are paid 
lower salaries because of their relative ineffective- 
ness. This will give the beginning teacher that 
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comfortable feeling of receiving more than he is 
earning. Talk with him about the difficulty of 
making ends meet on a starting salary. This will 
make the position more of a challenge to him. 

Mention the lower salaries of the past and the 
hardships they worked on you and others, and 
make it clear that you are satisfied with the pres- 
ent salary schedule. If you know of any plans for 
a salary increase, conceal them carefully. No 
need to arouse false hopes. 

Comment about the relatively higher salaries in 
nearby communities. This will be proof to him 
that he has chosen a spot where the budget is un- 
der careful scrutiny and will inspire his confi- 
dence in the community. 

Call attention to the many persons you know 
who gave up teaching for more lucrative employ- 
ment as barbers, bartenders, or grocery clerks. 
This will make the new recruit feel responsible 
for staying with the profession, and will encour- 
age him to continue teaching rather than leave 
the field and aggravate the teacher shortage. 


Policies, Handbook, Philosophy 

Administrative policy is essentially an affair of 
dictation and obedience. This simplifies the teach- 
er’s responsibility to a matter 
can easily be made clear. 


of obedience and 


The handbook is the Bible of the beginning 
teacher and should be so described. How quickly 
a new teacher is able to digest the contents of the 
handbook, and govern himself accordingly, is 
often an indication of his future teaching success. 

The philosophy of the school system should be 
interpreted by the principal and explained force- 
fully to the new teacher. Wild schemes for cen- 
tering the classroom around children, and any 
other nonsensical ideas which may have been ac- 
quired during collegiate training, must be swept 
away at once. The current tendency in teachers 
colleges to foster originality in its students is 
making this particular feature of the orientation 
program a most difficult one, but the principal’s 
authority and status still give him the upper hand. 

In accordance with democratic practice, the 
entire faculty must support its democratic leader 
in all things. The new teacher must be warned 
that any deviation from this enthusiastic support 
will be considered an intentional slight to the 
tenets of democracy. 


w 
we 





The beginning teachers should naturally be 
given the heaviest and most awkward schedules. 
This is important to the principal whose first 
duty is to the “old guard” of his faculty, and it is 
another very effective whip for keeping the new- 
comer on his toes. There is nothing quite so good 
for the soul as hard work, and the new teacher 
needs the spiritual benefits of a difficult schedule. 

The new teacher should be given the sort of 
schedule that calls for the greatest amount of 
versatility. In scheduling his classes a principal is 
often confronted with the problems of some 
widely diversified subjects and no teacher to 
handle them. This is a situation which he usually 
puzzles over for hours, attempting to provide 
each teacher with an equitable load of work. The 
wise course is to try the new teacher’s mettle 
with a diversified subject schedule. In a high 
school situation, for example, if your new teacher 
can handle a class in trigonometry, another in 
fourth-year Latin, and two courses in shorthand, 
you'll know you have a real teacher. If he haggles 
about it, you'll know you have a laggard. 

Classroom visitation during the first weeks of 


school may properly be planned on a daily basis. 
Armed ‘with an impressive looking black book 
and a scratchy pen, the principal may aptly be 
thought of as the new teacher’s w atchbird, care- 
fully taking copious notes on the shortcomings 
of his helpless fledgling. 

In summary, it may be said that the orientation 
of a new teacher is a process of indoctrination, a 
modification of the natural enthusiasm of the 
newcomer. It involves a stern and vigorous dis- 
cipline calculated to repress individuality and to 
promote a desire for attaining goals set up by the 
principal. 

But the principal need not impose this discipline 
harshly. On the contrary, he would do well to 
assume the role of “the good fellow.” For ex- 
ample, “Let’s get on the ball, Jones!” is preferable 
to a stern or sarcastic remark. A good-natured 
jibe—"“W hat kind of a college did you go to, 
any way?” —will sometimes ac complish more than 
an outright reprimand. And the principal can 
minimize the number of situations that need a 
heavy hand, by choosing his teachers carefully, 
much as a shepherd would choose his flock. 





Helping growing boys and girls 
grow up in reading . 


The New Basic Readers for Grades 4-6 


GRAY « MONROE « ARTLEY « ARBUTHNOT 
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All selections in The New Basic Reading Program have 
been chosen to help children expand their capacity to enjoy 
and appreciate what is good, to help them stretch their 
ability to read with ever increasing understanding—to help 
them grow up in —s Youngsters are led by interest in 
good stories grouped about varied unit themes into wide 
personal reading and important skill-building exercises. 

Free on request: Ras pe Middle-Graders Move Ahead in Reading,” a 


24-page booklet in full color, describing the new program and presenting 
a complete story and lesson plan. 





Middle-Grade Texts—each with Teacher’s Edition and Think-and-Do Book 
The New Times and Places (4/1) « More Times and Places (4/2) 
The New Days and Deeds (5/1) « More Days and Deeds* (5/2) 
The New People and Progress (6/1) « More People and Progress* (6/2) 


*Ready in January, 1956 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto New York 
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SUPERVISION FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 

The elementary principals in our school system 
are given assistance in the supervision of the first 
year, inexperienced teachers. 


This help is pro- 
vided by 


The directors are successful 
teachers who have been relieved of a regular 
classroom assignment and who devote their time 
to orienting all new teachers of a particular grade 
level. With advance scheduling they 


“directors.” 


are available 
once a week to work in the classroom with new 
teachers. Schedules are changed to provide more 
or less time as needed. 

This does not excuse the principal from super- 
vision but it definitely is a great aid in specific 
lesson planning, room organization, and proper 
use of materials and equipment. New materials, 
technics and specific methods, adapted to a par- 
ticular group or groups, are introduced in a regu- 
lar classroom by a skilled teacher. The best re- 
sults are obtained if the principal can be present 
for class sessions and discussions. When that is 
not possible the director or teacher reports ac- 
tivities to the principal so that future activities 
may be planned. 

One important secret of success for this type of 
in-service training is the rapport between the new 
teacher, director, and principal. The method itself 
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provides constructive practical assistance which 
helps the new teacher get off to a good start and 
lays a sound foundation for future growth. 


SERVICE A LA CART 


The larger the school the greater the necessity 
to share equipment. To facilitate the movement 
of victrola, records, encyclopedias, and art sup- 
plies we have purchased a number of utility carts. 
These carts are available in strong met tal with 
three shelves and wheels. This makes it easy for 
children to move the equipment easily from the 
storage cupboard or take it on to another class- 
room. 

The cart serves as another table in the classroom 
while materials are in use. It can be placed near 
the electrical out-let if the victrola, 
strip machine is to be used. The 
equipped with pitchers, sponges, paste, 
paper cutters, tempera, and brushes. Teachers as- 
sign sixth-grade pupils to keep these carts in 
proper condition and to see that they are re- 
turned to storage. 


radio or film 
art cart is 
scissors, 


Teachers will use equipment more readily when 
it is easy to secure. We like our pretty bright 
yellow carts and feel that they make supplies 
more available and also save bumping, dropping 
and damage to equipment. 

Vera E. Croskey, Principal 
John Fiske Elementary School 
Kansas City, Kansas 


“(QulET, PLEASE! WE'RE ON THE AIR” 


If you were a visitor in the two public schools 
of Havelock, North Carolina—either the C herry 
Point Elementary School or the Graham A. Bar- 
den Elementary School—on any Friday morning 
at nine o'clock, you would hear 
“Quiet, please! We're on the air! 

For the background of our story, 
to March, 


this w arning: 
* And we are. 

let’s go back 
1954. At that time we installed our 
newly purchased program and communication 
system. We soon learned that we had a better 
buy than we bargained for. Not only could we 
relay messages from the principal to any or all 
classrooms, ‘but we could even broadcast, direct 
or by tape recordings, any program we wished to 
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The beginning teachers should naturally be 


given the heaviest and most awkward schedules. 
[his is important to the principal whose first 
duty is to the “old guard” of his faculty, and it is 
another very effective whip for keeping the new- 
comer on his toes. There is nothing quite so good 
for the soul as hard work, and the new teacher 
needs the spiritual benefits of a difficult schedule. 

The new teacher should be given the sort of 
schedule that calls for the greatest amount of 
versatility. In scheduling his classes a principal is 
often confronted with the problems of some 
widely diversified subjects and no teacher to 
handle them. This is a situation which he usually 
puzzles over for hours, attempting to prov ide 
each teacher with an equitable load of work. The 
wise course is to try the new teacher's mettle 
with a diversified subject schedule. In a high 


school situation, for example, if your new teacher 


can handle a class in trigonometry, another in 
fourth-vear “pron and two courses in shorthand, 
vou ll know you have a real teacher. If he h: 1g eles 


about it, you'll know you have a laggard. 


Classroom visitation during the first weeks of 


school may properly be planned on a daily basis, 
Armed w ith an impressive looking black book 
and a scratchy pen, the principal may aptly be 
thought of as the new teacher’s watchbird, care- 
fully taking copious notes on the shortcomings 
of his helpless fledgling. 

In summary, it may be said that the orientation 
of a new teacher is a process of indoctrination, a 
modification of the natural enthusiasm of the 
newcomer. It involves a stern and vigorous dis- 
cipline calculated to repress individuality and to 
promote a desire for attaining goals set up by the 
principal. 

But the principal need not impose this discipline 
harshly. On the contrary, he would do well to 
assume the role of “the good fellow.” For ex- 
ample, “Let’s get on the ball, Jones!” is preferable 
to a stern or sarcastic remark. A good-natured 
jibe—“What kind of a college did you go to, 
any way?” —will sometimes accomplish more than 
an outright reprimand. And the principal can 
minimize the number of situations that need a 
heavy hand, by choosing his teachers carefully, 


much as a shepherd would choose his flock 





Free on request: 


a complete story and lesson pian. 





SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Helping growing boys and girls 
grow up in reading . 


The New Basic Readers for Grades 4-6 \ 


GRAY « MONROE « ARTLEY «¢ ARBUTHNOT 


All selections in The New Basic Reading Program have 
been chosen to help children expand their capacity to enjoy 
and appreciate what is good, to help them 
ability to read with ever increasing understanding —to help 
them grow up in reading. Youngsters are led by interest in “ln Z 
good stories grouped p Be varied unit themes into wide “fii 

personal reading and important skill-building exercises. 
“Helping Middle-Graders Move Ahead in Reading,” a . 
24-page booklet in full color, describing the new program and presenting 


Middle-Grade Texts—each with Teacher’s Edition and Think-and-Do Book 
The New Times and Places (4/1) *« More Times and Places (4/2) 
The New Days and Deeds (5/1) » More Days and Deeds* (5/2) 
The New People and Progress (6/1) « More People and Progress* (6/2) 
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SUPERVISION FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 


[he elementary principals in our school system 
are given assistance in the supervision of the first 
year, inexperienced teachers. 


This help is pro- 
vided by 


“directors.” The directors are successful 


teachers who have been relieved of a regular 
classroom assignment and who devote their time 
to orienting all new teachers of a particular ¢ orade 
level. With advance scheduling they are available 
once a week to work in the classroom with new 
teachers. Schedules are changed to provide more 
or less time as needed. 

This does not excuse the principal from super- 
vision but it definitely is a great aid in specific 
lesson p! inning, room organization, and proper 
use of materials and equipment. New materials, 
technics and specific methods, adapted to a par- 
ticular @) up Or groups, are introduced in a regu- 
lar classroom by a skilled teacher. The best re- 
sults are obtained if the principal can be present 
for class sessions and discussions. When that is 
not possible the director or teacher reports ac- 
tivities to the principal so that future activities 
may be planned. 

One important secret of success for this type of 
in-service training is the rapport between the new 
teacher, director, and principal. The method itself 
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provides constructive practical assistance w hich 
helps the new teacher get off to a good start and 
lavs a sound foundation for future growth. 


SERVICE A LA CART 


Lhe larger the school the greater the necessity 
to share equipment. To facilitate the movement 
of victrola, records, encyclopedias, and art sup- 
plies we have purchased a number of utility carts. 


These carts are 


available in strong metal with 


three shelves and wheels. This makes it easy for 
children to move the equipment easily from the 
storage cupboard or take it on to another class- 
room, 

The cart serves as another table in the classroom 
while materials are in use. It can be placed near 
the electrical out-let if the victrola, radio or film 
The art cart is 
equipped with pitchers, sponges, paste, Scissors, 
paper cutters, tempera, 


strip machine is to be used. 
and brushes. Teachers as- 
sign sixth-grade pupils to keep these carts in 
proper 


condition and to see that 


they are re- 
turned to storage. 
eachers will use equipment more readily when 
it is easy to secure. We like our pretty bright 
yellow carts and feel that they make supplies 
more available and also save bumping, dropping 
and damage to equipment. 
Vera E Principal 
John Fiske Elementary School 
Kansas City ‘ 


. CROSKEY, 


Kansas 


“(QureT, PLEASE! WE'RE ON THE AIR” 


If you were a visitor in the two public schools 
of Havelock, North Carolina—either the Cherry 
Point Elementary School or the Graham A. Bar- 
den Elementary School—on any Friday morning 


at nine o'clock, you would 


hear 


this warning: 
“Quiet, please! We're on the air!” 


And we are. 
For the background of our story, 


let’s go back 
to March, 


i954. At that time we installed our 
newly purchased program and communication 
system. better 
Not only could we 
relay messages from the principal to any or all 
classrooms, 


We soon learned that we had 


buy than we bargained for. 


direct 
or by tape recordings, any program we wished to 


but we could even broadcast, 
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prepare. Why not, then, plan a series of “live” 
radio programs within and for our school? The 
idea stuck. 

Our music supervisor suggested that a w eekly 
program be planned with every class and every 
child participating, the “radio” show to be trans- 
mitted to every homeroom. The music depart- 
ment was to be the sponsor and each program was 
to be based on the age level of the various grades 
participating. 

On the day before a broadcast the children as- 
semble in the music room to make a tape record- 
ing of the program they have been practicing in 
their rooms thru the week. A few minutes later, 
with the playback, they know exactly how their 
“on the air.” 
Now, too, they can evaluate themselves and their 
program. The “‘r 


voices will sound next morning 


radio” program originates on the 
stage in the auditorium, and is transmitted thru 
the central panel in the principal's office. 

Besides the actual learning value of the songs, 
poems, stories, dramatizations, and choral read- 
ings, the children acquire poise and cooperative- 
ness. They learn the importance of speaking 
clearly and distinctly. Thru real performances 
they gain self- confidence and tend to lose that 
fear so often termed ‘ ‘stage fright.” 

\s a means for discovering talent in its early 
stages and fostering it in the child, these radio 
programs are invaluable. The special cultural 
value of singing good music is another asset. In- 
terest in the general school music program—both 
vocal and pre-band—seems to be quickened. Per- 
formance is glamorized. The children in the class- 
rooms share the healthy feeling of unity of spirit 
and purpose as they plan their program together 
around such themes as historical events, holiday .. 
or seasons. 

We are happy we discovered this use of our 
combination public address, program, and inter- 
communication system. It is no longer just for the 
efficiency of the administration. It has become 
also an educational instrument in the training of 
every child. If you haven’t made such use of your 
“intercom,” why not try it? 

R. D. PickLestaier, Principal 
Cherry Point Elementary School 
Havelock, North Carolina 

(Reprinted by permission from North Carolina 

Education for March, 1955.) 
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Help ALL Your Pupils 
Discover GOOD READING 
1S GOOD FUN in These 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


Publications ! 





Used by Teachers in THOUSANDS of Schools 


¢ for Supplementary Reading 

¢ for Story Hours 

¢ to Improve Reading Skills 

¢ to Develop Reading Readiness 


Here are TWO outstanding magazines which 
bring—in a form that charms and delights 
youngsters —the very reading that educators 
themselves choose for boys and giris! 


Teachers and parents acclaim their good 
influence on children’s reading habits — even 
with distracting demands of radio, television 
and comics. 


fo~ Kindergarten and Primary grades 


HUMPTY DUMPTY’S MAGA- 
ZINE provides imaginative 
new creative coloring, cut-out 
activities ...new stories to 
read aloud ...new stories to 
tell... new stories beginning 
readers enjoy by themselves. 


for 4th, 5th and 6th grades 


CHILDREN’S DIGEST brings 
beloved classics, the best 
modern stories, biography, 
science, historical tales—plus 
games, humor, hobbies —a 
variety to appeal to young- 
sters at all reading levels. 





Available to Your Pupils 
At SPECIAL LOW SCHOOL RATES! 


We will gladly send you sample copies with 
information about our Convenient School 
Plans, if you write to: PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
PRESS, INC., Educational Division, Box 105NP, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, New York. 








| | 
| | 
| [ 
| | 
| : 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
7 | 
| 132 pages of good reading... wholesome 
entertainment in each monthly issue! | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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N F W a LOCAL- STATE-NATIONAL 


State and Loeal 


CALIFORNIA 


The California Elementary School Administra- 
tors Association and the California State Depart- 
ment of Education are together conducting a 
in the elementary 
schools of California. In a brief description of the 
study, this statement is made: 

“The purposes of the study identified thus far 
are: (1) to indicate the scope of the work in ele- 


study of secretarial services 


mentary schools which may be appropriately 
classified as secretarial; (2) to define the com- 
petencies needed in secretarial positions in ele- 
mentary schools; and (3) to indicate w ays to up- 
grade secretarial services in elementary schools. 

“The importance of the study is indicated by 
an ever-increasing reference to educational ad- 
ministration as being synonymous with educa- 
tional leadership. In ‘order to fulfill the require- 
ments of an administrative position today, the ad- 
ministrator needs time to plan creatively with 
teachers, pupils, and community citizens for the 
development of a school program. This cannot be 
done if the administrator is tied to tasks of a cleri- 
cal nature which could be performed by a person 
with less preparation and, therefore, with less cost 
to school districts.” 


DELAW ARE 


The Delaware Elementary School Principals 
Association published their first newsletter last 


June. Blue Hen News is an attractive publication 
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which will, says the first issue, “appear on your 
desk several times a year with news on Associa- 
tion happenings, educational events in review, 
digests of current articles—and maybe news about 
ourselves!” 


FLORIDA 


Elementary school principals in Florida are 
carrying on a three-year study of the principal- 
ship in that state. A most interesting progress re- 
port—“A 3-D View”—is included in the fall issue 
of the newsletter put out by the FEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 


ent study,” 


‘The pres- 
says this report, “will have continuity 
enough to give a picture of the person in the job, 
the demands of the job itself, and the changes in 


the nature of problems which principals face.” 


ILLINOIS 


The sixth annual fall conference for elemen- 
tary school principals in Illinois was held at 
Peoria, Illinois, from September 29-October 1. 
The Role of the 
Principal in the Reading Program.” 


The theme for the meeting was “” 


OHIO 


The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the Ohio Education Association is con- 
ducting a statewide survey on the attitude of 
Ohio boards of education’ in regard to school 





supervisory personnel attending educational con- 
ferences. A questionnaire, sent to superintendents 
last June, asked the following questions: 


I. Do you permit your supery iSOry personnel 
to attend conferences? 


Supery NES oc ees Yes No 
Elementary Principals err No 
High School Principals .... Yes No 


Il. Does your board of education pay expenses? 
While attending as a delegate or on the pro- 


aha e cows 46 e ee ee ae \ es No 
saeoseee \ Cs No 


gram: 
Just in attendance? 


ltl. If a substitute is needed for the person w ho 


is away, does your board of education pay 


his salary? Retake Yes No 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The third annual conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania Elementary School Principals Association 


will meet in Bedford on October 12-22. The theme 


for the conference is ‘ ‘Leadership for Today’ § 


Schools.” Some of the topics to be discussed are: 
Planning Faculty Meetings, Helping the New 
Teacher, Working with the PTA, Rating Teach- 
ers, Reporting Pupil Progress, Selecting Instruc- 
tional Materials, Dev eloping the Testing Program, 
Keeping the Public Informed, and Building Pro- 
fessional Morale. 
** * * * 

The Pennsylvania Elementary School Princi- 
pals Association is continuing its plan for a gradu- 
ate assistant who helps carry on the work of the 
Association. This particular position of graduate 
assistant is a part- time position at the Pennsy!- 
vania State University. It is sponsored jointly by 
the Association and the Department of Education 
at Pennsylvania State University. Altho this posi- 
tion is subject to all regulations governing other 
graduate assistantships, the Association has prior 
claim to the assistant’s services for carrying on the 
business of the organization. The assistant works 
closely with the executive committee, and, this 


vear, will be acting chairman of the membership 
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Workbooks, Phonetic Picture Cards. 


newly revised in 1955. 


«The 


interest’ reading at its best. 





«READING WITH PHONICS 


Revised 
Hay-Wingo 


. a complete one-book phonics program for the primary grades. Teacher's Edition, Pupil’s Edition, 


«READING FOR MEANING 


Guiler-Coleman 
. @ remedial reading workbook series for grades 4-12. Grades 4 and 5 just published. Grades 6-12 


TIME TO READ Series 


Leary-Reichert-Reely 


. an ungraded supplementary reading series for the primary and intermediate grades. 


esolve your reading problems 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago * Philadelphia * Atlanta * Dallas * Toronto 


“Extended- 
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very favorably impressed.” 


”” 


Published January 1955, 205 pages, 5% 
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THE DYNAMICS OF SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


by Roald F. Campbel! and John A. Ramseyer, Ohio State University 


In this new text, the authors clarify the issues involved in citizen participation, of- 
fer insight into the problem, and suggest principles as guides to action. 


Commenting on the text, T. Hillway, Colorado State College of Education, writes: 


‘This is one of the most important areas for instruction of trainee teachers, and 
the book presents the major issues and processes competently and clearly. | am 


Among those schools now using The Dynamics of School Community Relation- 
ships are Wayne University, University of Arkansas, San Francisco State College, 
University of Buffalo, Emory University, and University of Michigan. 


examination copies available, write to— 


ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11,N. Y. 


” 
5 











committee. Other universities in the state have 
expressed interest in co-sponsoring such a plan 


in future vears. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Phe South Dakota Department of Elementary 
School Principals is now publishing a newsletter 
for members. The state representatin e to the na- 
tional Department takes responsibility for pro- 
viding material for the newsletter, and the South 
Dakota Education Association mimeographs and 
distributes the publication. 


National Department 


DEPARTMENT COMMITTEES 


Editorial Advisory Board. Wilma Scott, Prin- 
cipal of Park-Washington Schools, Greeley, Col- 
orado, and John Sternig, Principal, Central 
School, Glencoe, Illinois, were recently appointed 
VOL. XXX\ 


NO. 2 OCTOBER 1955 


to the Editorial Advisory Board for Tut Na- 
MONAL ELEMENTARY PrincrpAL. They w ill serve 
for a three-year term. Retiring members of the 
Board are Mrs. Margaret I’ fraemson, Principal, 
Walton School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
Oscar A. Morton, Principal, George Washington 
Carver School, Richmond, Virginia. 

Yearbook Commuttee. Lawson J. Brown is the 
newly -appointed member of the Yearbook Com- 
mittee. Mr. Brown is Principal of Berner School 
in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and is now serving as 
president of the Alabama Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. 

Committee on Preparation for the Principal- 
ship. A national committee, composed of three 
professors and three elementary school principals, 
was set up this year to help organize and co- 
ordinate our cooperative project in the area of 
improv ed preparation for elementary school prin- 
cipals. (For information about this project, see 
“Cooperation for Competence” on p. 30-31 of this 
magazine. ) Members of this committee are: W. 
George Hayward, Principal, Stockton and East- 
ern Schools, East Orange, New Jersey, Chair- 
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SUPERVISION FOR 
BETTER SCHOOLS, 
2nd Ed. 


By KIMBALL WILES, University of 
Florida 


In this new and up to date revision of a 
text that has already won nation-wide ac- 
claim, Dr. Wiles has been guided by sug- 
gestions of previous users. New and ex- 
panded case studies have been added and 
analyzed, providing your students with a 
practical background to cope with all kinds 
of supervisory problems. 

Throughout, there has been retained the 
stimulating theme of human relations as 
the integrating factor in all supervision. As 
before, the book is divided into 5 major 
sections: leadership, human relations, group 
work, personnel administration, and evalu- 
ation. 

399 pages e « xX 834 
Published St 1955 


MANUAL OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
TECHNIQUES 


By ROBERT DE KIEFFER, University of 
Colorado, and LEE W. COCHRAN, 
University of lowa 


Here is a combination text and labora- 
tory manual which meets a long-felt need 
in the audio-visual field. For the first time, 
instructors have a volume which is all-en 
compassing in its scope, elementary in its 
approach, and flexible in its use. 

Ihe manual is designed to give a quick, 
comprehensive view of all phases of audio- 
visual techniques and to provide opportuni- 
ties for students to utilize this knowledge 
in the form of problems and projects. As a 
basic text in all short courses, summe? 
workshops and refresher courses, this text 
is ideal, 


app. 1g2 pages a Qx 11” 
Published August, 1955 


Prot Wade .. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK Il, N.Y. 
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man; George H. Deer, Professor of Education, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. Louisi- 
ana; Mary M. Greenlee, Principal, South Elemen- 
tary School, Mooresville, North Carolina; Robert 
Richey, Professor of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana; Arch Sims, Principal, 
Willard Elementary School, Willard, Utah; How- 
ard Woolum, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


ANNUAL MEETING IN DENVER 


The Annual Meeting of the Department will 
be held in Denver, Colorado, March 7-10, 1956. 
The theme for the conference, paralleling the 
theme for the magazine, is “The Principal’s Role 
in Instructional Leadership.” 

Two of the speakers for the general sessions 
have already been secured. They are Frank 
Clement, Governor of Tennessee, and L. D. Has- 
kew, Dean of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Plans are being made to allow time for visiting 
in the Denver schools and for sightseeing trips to 
interesting places in the Denver area. 

We will again have a commercial exhibit and 
there is every indication that it will be even 
larger than it was last year. Exhibitors who were 
with us last year were enthusiastic about the in- 
terest principals showed in the materials on dis- 
play, and they plan to be with us again. A num- 
ber of firms not represented last year intend to be 
at the Denver meeting. 


> 
ro. 


DEPARTMENT YEARBOOK ON READING 
Reading for Today’s Children. The Thirty- 
Fourth Yearbook of the Department came from 
the press late in August and is already being dis- 
tributed to Department members. There was con- 
siderable advance indication of interest in_ this 
publication on reading, and we can expect wide 
distribution of this new addition to the constantly 
provocative subject of reading instruction. 


- 
e 


MAGAZINE PLANS 

The Fditorial Advisory Board will meet with 
the editorial staff early this month to plan for 
the balance of the current publication year and 
also for 1956-57. A brief description of plans as 
tentatively set up appears on p. 7 of this magazine. 
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SUPERVISION FOR 
BETTER SCHOOLS, 
2nd Ed. 


By KIMBALL WILES, University of 
Florida 


In this new and up to date revision of a 
text that has already won nation-wide ac- 
claim, Dr. Wiles has been guided by sug- 
gestions of previous users. New and ex- 
panded case studies have been added and 
analyzed, providing your students with a 
practical background to cope with all kinds 
of supervisory problems. 

Chroughout, there has been retained the 
stimulating theme of human relations as 
the integrating factor in all supervision. As 
before, the book is divided into 5 major 
sections: leadership, human relations, group 
work, personnel administration, and evalu- 
ation. 

399 pages e g x 83% 
Published fol 1955 


MANUAL OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
TECHNIQUES 


By ROBERT DE KIEFFER, University of 
Colorado, and LEE W. COCHRAN, 
University of lowa 


Here is a combination text and labora- 
tory manual which meets a long-felt need 
in the audio-visual field. For the first time, 
instructors have a volume which is all-en- 
compassing in its scope, elementary in its 
approach, and flexible in its use. 

Ihe manual is designed to give a quick, 
comprehensive view of all phases of audio- 
visual techniques and to provide opportuni- 
ties for students to utilize this knowledge 
in the form of problems and projects. As a 
basic text in all short courses, summet 
workshops and refresher courses, this text 
is ideal. 


app. 192 pages e@ gx” 
Published August, 1955 


Drentt Hale .. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y 














man; George H. Deer, Professor of Education, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. Louisi- 
ana; Mary M. Greenlee, Principal, South Elemen- 
tary School, Mooresville, North Carolina; Robert 
Richey, Professor of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana; Arch Sims, Principal, 
Willard Elementary School, Willard, Utah; How- 
ard Woolum, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


ANNUAL MEETING IN DENVER 


The Annual Meeting of the Department will 
be held in Denver, Colorado, March 7-10, 1956. 
The theme for the conference, paralleling the 
theme for the magazine, is “The Principal’s Role 
in Instructional Leadership.” 

Two of the speakers for the general sessions 
have already been secured. They are Frank 
Clement, Governor of Tennessee, and L. D. Has- 
kew, Dean of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Plans are being made to allow time for visiting 
in the Denver schools and for sightseeing trips to 
interesting places in the Denver area. 

We will again have a commercial exhibit and 
there is every indication that it will be even 
larger than it was last year. Exhibitors who were 
with us last year were enthusiastic about the in- 
terest principals show ed in the materials on dis- 
play, and they plan to be with us again. A num- 
ber of firms not represented last year intend to be 
at the Denver meeting. 
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DEPARTMENT YEARBOOK ON READING 
Reading for Today’s Children. The Thirty- 
Fourth Yearbook of the Department came from 
the press late in August and is already being dis- 
tributed to Department members. There was con- 
siderable advance indication of interest in this 
publication on reading, and we can expect wide 
distribution of this new addition to the constantly 
provocative subject of reading instruction. 


MAGAZINE PLANS 


The Editorial Advisory Board will meet with 
the editorial staff early this month to plan for 
the balance of the current publication year and 
also for 1956-57. A brief description of plans as 
tentatively set up appears on p. 7 of this magazine. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Late this month, the Nominating Committee 
will meet to prepare a slate of candidates for the 
1956 election. Information about the candidates 
will appear in the December issue of THe Na- 
TIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, and ballots will 
be mailed to Department members about the first 
of January. 


SUMMER DESP MEETINGS 


The Department held a one-day meeting in 
Chicago last July at the time of the annual NEA 
summer meeting. Lyle Ashby, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the NE A. was the speaker for the general 
session in the morning. Edwin Reeder, Professor 
of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, was 
the luncheon speaker. The meeting was attended 
by approximately 175 people. 

Northwestern Conference. Northwestern Uni- 
versity again served as co-sponsor with the De- 
partment for a two weeks’ summer conference on 
elementary education. Some one hundred persons 
participated in the sessions. 


Building Spelling Power 


GRADES 2-6 


Recent research on the consistency of phonetic prin- 
ciples leads to the sensible, fresh approach of this new 
basa! series. Children learn phonemes in the order of 
their regularity and concentrate on those words and 
their parts which are irregular. The result is greater 
spelling power through skillfully designed exercises and 
an effective day-by-day instructional program. 


The McKee Language Series ¢ « * ¢ © « 


Teaches the pupil to meet more successfully the important 
language requirements of everyday life. Grades 2-8. 

* Taking part in discussions and conversations * 

¢ Making reports * Writing letters * Making descriptions * 
* Telling stories * Telephoning * Writing creatively « 

¢ Giving directions and explanations * Giving reviews * 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
Dalias Atlanta Palo Alto 
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The McKee Reading Series 


Through genuinely interesting reading matter, chil- 
dren are taught not only to read, but also to demand 
meaning from all their reading. Here is a flexible pro- 
gram of direct instruction in important reading skills. 


Grades 1-6. 
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FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to 
enrich and vitalize textbook teaching are 
listed, classified, and indexed by title, sub- 
ject, and source in the NEW, 


1955 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE 
TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

SELECTIVE— 


AUTHORITATIVE— 
EASY TO USE— 


Available for $5.50 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 


Dept. NEP Randolph 10, Wis. 











A feature of the Northwestern Conference was 
a seminar on professional association activities. 
The group, including representatives from 16 
state associations, worked together on various 
aspects of professional association activities, in- 
cluding program planning, publications, and mem- 
bership. 


DEPARTMENT MEMBERSHIP 


Memberships for 1955-56 have been coming in 
more heavily than in any previous year. On the 
first Monday after the renewal letter was sent out 
over a thousand memberships were received. Our 
Membership Department is pleased, too, with the 
increasing number of enrolments from libraries. 
The advance memberships which came in thru 
the summer months included a large number of 
libraries, many of them new subscribers. 

For a breakdown of last year’s membership 
by states, turn to p. 43 of this niagazine. 


FORMER DESP PRESIDENT DIES 
Irvin A. Wilson, LaGrange, Illinois, died sud- 


denly in Glacier Park on July 25, 1955, where he 
and Mrs. Wilson were starting on a month’s va- 
cation. 

As president of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, during 1939-40, he car- 
ried the heavy burdens of a growing Department. 
One of the important achiev ements of that year 
was the Fourth Annual Conference on Elemen- 
tary Education at the University of Wisconsin. 
This Conference was attended by 600 elementary 
school principals from thirty-seven states. 

It was Mr. Wilson who designed the seal for 
the national Department. This seal is the one used 
on all official documents of the Department. 

Irvin Wilson was an elementary school princi- 
pal in the Chicago public schools for many years 
and later became principal of a Chicago high 
school. Because of his outstanding leadership, he 
was elected president of the Chicago Principals 
Club and served in that capacity for several years. 

Those who knew Mr. Wilson will feel keenly 
the loss of his wise counsel, his honesty and in- 
tegrity of purpose, and his friendliness on all 
occasions. 





86 Titles for ANY 


LIQUID (3%...) DUPLICATOR 
24 NEW Titles for 1955 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 


available in these subjects: — 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 

SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. High 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 
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Membership Report 
1954-55 

Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin | 
Wyoming 
Alaska 
Guam 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Foreign 
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HEATH 
ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


by Herman and Nina SCHNEIDER 


A maximum of science activities 

Spiral development of science topics 

Integration of science topics with other 
subjects 

A balanced selection from all branches 
of science 


Content determined by the needs of 
children 


All six books now available: 
SCIENCE FOR WORK AND PLAY, Grade 1 
SCIENCE FOR HERE AND NOW, Grade 2 
SCIENCE FAR AND NEAR, Grade 3 
SCIENCE IN YOUR LIFE, Grade 4 
SCIENCE IN OUR WORLD, Grade 5 
SCIENCE FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW, 
Grade 6 


A teachers edition and a separate teach- 
ers guide for each book. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Publishers of better books for better teaching 
Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 

















Building 
spelling power 


through 

@ PHONICS 

WORD MEANINGS 
WORD ANALYSIS 


WORD BUILDING 


DICTIONARY SKILLS 


Lively, interesting, easy-to-teach 


Clothbound or Worktext Edition 
SUCCESS IN SPELLING 
by Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
COMPANY 














NEW! 
MODERN ADVENTURE STORIES 


Three books of suspense | The Strange Paper Clue 

and mystery that put The Man with the Pointed Beard 
reading enjoyment in Find Formula X-48! 
high gear . 


Stories of mature interest level and low readability level for intermediate 


grades. Exciting tales that slow readers, as well as mature readers, can 
enjoy and understand. 


For full details write to 


Evanston 


Mino Row, Peterson and Company White Plains 


New York 
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NEW 


and worth reading 








INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. By Chris A. DeYoung. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1955. 604 p. 


>5.50. 


This volume provides an overview of all educa- 
tion in which the American public invests its time or 
money or both. Naturally, the public schools, which 
are for all the children of all the people and which 
are supported by public funds, constitute the back- 
bone of American public education. However, edu- 
cation is broader than mere schooling. Because of the 
wide reach of American public education, this vol- 
ume presents basic features rather than minute de- 
tails. Its aim is to orient the prospective teacher or 
layman without confusing him with full details. 

Altho the book is intended primarily as a text in 
education courses for prospective teachers, it will be 
valuable as a handy reference for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, and laymen. It is or- 
ganized on the basis of teaching-learning units which 
are components of five major aspects of American 
public education: 


1. Organization and administration of public edu- 
cation 

2. Areas of public education 

3. Personnel in public education 

4. Provisions for educational materials and en- 

vironment 

Interpretation of education 


Al 


The historical calendars, contained in most units, 
present in chronological order some of the notable 
educational events, paralleled with outstanding high- 
lights in the political, social, and economic world. 
These calendars are brought up to 1955, and are 
valuable as handy charts or time lines of the evolu- 
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tion and development of specific areas in American 
public education. 

Excerpts from recent writings and speeches have 
been drawn upon freely to accent the changing role 
of education. The book includes information on the 
Supreme Court decision on segregation, and infor- 
mation about new developments in curriculum and 
buildings. 

Because of wide variation in educational practice 
between and within states, the content of each unit 
is general, altho it is frequently punctuated with 
specific illustrations, However, with the suggested 
activities, the rather complete bibliography and the 
footnotes, the reader can supplement this volume 
with concrete and specific problems for a particular 
state. 

This text, clearly organized with a preview for 
each section and chapter, is unusually well illustrated. 
Students and teachers will discover many ways in 
which this book can orient those in education and 
develop a critical understanding of the teaching pro- 
fession. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY. By 
J. E. Grinnell and Raymond J. Young. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company. 1955. 444 p. $5 


5-50. 


The need for developing more effective school- 
community relationships is being increasingly recog- 
nized by professional educators. Recently much at- 
tention has been devoted to this task. Education is 
facing a crisis in a large portion of the United States, 
probably because people have not been fully cogni- 
zant of needs and problems of education or have not 
identified themselves in any way with those prob- 
lems. Educational leaders are becoming more con- 
cerned about the relationships of the school to the 
community it serves. 

The objective of this book is to provide a com- 
plete summary of all aspects of school-community 
relations. To insure a more thoro treatment of all 
topics than would be within the capabilities of a 
single author, a group of specialists have cooperated 
in its preparation. It has been designed primarily as 
a textbook for teachers and school administrators in 
training, but it will also be useful as a ready guide 
for teachers and administrators in service, for school 
board members, and other interested citizens. 

Interesting people in the school and its work 
not a simple task, Effective school-community rela- 
tions are neither high-pressure campaigns, designed 
to sell the school as it is, nor mere interpretations of 
the school’s philosophy. The older concepts and 
practices of public relations and social interpretation 
are questioned in studying and analyzing the role of 
the school and education in the modern community. 

A major objective of the book has been to show 
that good school-community relationships involve 
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both public relations and educational relations. No 
hard and fast distuiction is made, but both phases are 
treated clearly and fully, and each in light of the 
other. 

The first part of the book concentrates on educa- 
tional relationships between the school and com- 
munity, Suggestions are made and methods are de- 
scribed for relating the school to community living, 
and for enriching the school program thru fuller 
utilization of community resources. Help and sug- 
gestions are given for making a survey of the com- 
munity, for organizing field trips, for involving citi- 
zens in plans and activities, and especially for Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Included also is an account of 
the effects on the school of community action and 
opinion, and a concise analysis of recent attacks on 
public schools. 

The latter part of the book deals more particularly 
with public relations and with special methods which 
can be used by teachers and school administrators to 
keep the public intelligently informed about the 
school and its program. The use and value of the 
radio and television, the press, public exhibits, re- 
ports to parents, adult education, and other special 
means of bringing the public into contact with the 
work of the school are discussed fully. Many con- 
crete examples are given to show the teacher what 
he can do to help build understanding and good will 
between the school and community. 


SUPERVISION: A SOCIAL PROCESS. By Wil- 
liam H. Burton and Leo J. Brueckner. New York: 
\ppleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1955. 715 p. $6.50. 


The authors undertake to show how the principles 
of democracy, the findings of science, and the impli- 
cations of trends within our dynamic social order 
may be utilized in a theory and practice of super- 
vision, The concept of traditional supervision—im- 
position of training and guidance upon teachers—is 
replaced by the view that supervision is a coopera- 
tive enterprise in which all persons concerned with 
child growth work together to improve the setting 
for learning. Basic and guiding principles in keeping 
with this concept are stated, discussed, and illus- 
trated. The book presents a summary discussion of 
social process in general and a more detailed discus- 
sion of that process as carried on in small groups. 

The first part of the book sets forth in general 
terms what supervision is and why we must have it. 
Its major functions are listed and the underlying 
philosophy is outlined. Various schemes for organ- 
izing personnel and allocating duties are suggested, 
along with principles and steps in planning and 
carrying out supervisory programs, The second part 
deals with problems and procedures in appraising the 
educational program, with part three presenting 
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principles and suggestions for improving the educa- 
tional program. The final part suggests methods and 
procedures in appraisal and improvement of super- 
visory programs and personnel. 

In the preparation of this book the authors have 
relied on extensive and detailed consultation with 
practical field workers. They have gathered and 
analyzed scores of documents covering every aspect 
of supervision. Examples and illustrations are numer- 
ous, varied, and usually practical. 

The authors are conscious of the large size of this 
volume. Detailed content necessitates the size. How- 
ever, many of the details, some long lists, and per- 
haps many illustrations could have been omitted 
without losing too much value. Those field workers 
who like specifics will appreciate the entire book; 
those who can and will implement their programs on 
the basis of principles may find much of the material 
not so helpful. Nevertheless, school administrators 
and those charged with the responsibility of giving 
direction to the learning program will find in this 
volume guiding principles, procedure outlines, and 
practical suggestions for promoting growth of learn- 
ers and of teaching personnel thru working on the 
problems rather than on the persons involved. 


W. J. Castine 
Book Review Fditor 





The Slow Learner in the 
Average Classroom 


—by the MSSC Committee on Excep- 
tional Children—Practical advice and 
tested practices for teaching academi- 
cally handicapped children. Price $.50 


Yes, We Teach Reading 


—by Mary Duane, Hempstead Public 
Schools, N. Y.—Twelve pages of ques- 
tions and answers about how reading 
is being taught in today’s schools. 
Worth buying in bulk to distribute to 
parents. Price $.15 


Order from 


Metropolitan School Study Council 
Box 280-D, 525 W. 120th St., N. Y. 27 
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The New Welch 


Rol-a-lab 
PORTABLE 
LABORATORY 


Complete Outfit For 


Performing 138 Procedures 














Covering 30 Basic Experiments 





*& MOVABLE In Elementary Science 
DEMONSTRATION TABLE 





A complete, convenient, and 
practical method of providing for 
elementary science where there 
are no specific laboratories. 


Rasaton 


Will serve as many as 
10 rooms on one floor 


EXPERIMENTS OUTLINED STEP 


%& LARGE STORAGE CABINET Bo Agen coll 
for additional materials. 


No. 7600. Rol-a-lab, complete, with Movable Table, Storage Cabinet, & 5 00 oo 
and all supplies and Apparatus except a microscope. — 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


DIVISION OF W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


1515 Sedgwick Street. Dept. EP Chicago 10, Illinois. U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 
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October 9-12: National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, Department 
of Rural Education, NEA. San Diego, Cali- February 18-23: National Convention, American 


fornia. 


November 6-8: 


Northwest Regional Drive-In, 


November 6-12: American Education Week. 


November 24-26: Annual Meeting, National 
Council for the Social Studies, NEA. New 
York City. 


Association of School Administrators, NEA. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


American Association of School Administrators February 25-29: Annual Convention, National 
and Department of Rural Education, NEA. Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
Spokane, Washington. NEA. Chicago, Illinois. 

November 4-5: Southeastern Regional Confer- March 7-10: Annual Meeting, Department of Ele- 
ence, Department of Classroom Teachers, mentary School Principals, NEA. Denver, 


NEA. Asheville, North Carolina. 


Colorado. 
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Announcing... 


A Child Progress Plan for Elementary Science 


JUNIOR SCIENTIST SERIES 


Baker Maddux Warrin 


Designed for Grades 
One through Six 


Down Your Street 
Around the Corner 

In Your Neighborhood 
Here and Away 

Far and Wide 

Your Science World 


DISTINCTIVE ORGANIZATION 

Throughout the Junior Scientist Series basic and 
related science principles challenge the child’s 
maturing interest. 

ATTRACTIVE-FUNCTIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
Illustrations and photos are functional throughout, 
not merely decorative. 

CONTROLLED VOCABULARY 

Science can be taught, in part, through reading — 
and reading can be taught, in part, through 
science. Vocabulary throughout the JuNror ScIEN- 
Tist Series has been professionally controlled. 


Rand M¢ Nally & Company 


P.O.BOX 7600 CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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TEACHER... 
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prominent educator in a leading scholastic publication 


Such comment on The Children’s Hour is more than happy 
coincidence! Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrows and her distinguished 


board of editorial consultants conducted a nation-wide survey 





— to ask 120,000 librarians, teachers and children what they thought 
the work should include. 
As a result, any one of the 16 beautiful volumes of The C/ en's 
Hour ean stand alone as a well edited unit and together the 
books cover a wide range of ages and interests. There are 
biographical sketches of the 500 distinguished authors and 
illustrators (including many Newbery and Caldecott Award 
winners). Extensive cross indexing makes The Children’s Hour 
a pleasure to use 
You, too, will appreciate The Children’s Hour. Please 
let us send you complete information 
*Reprint of the full review furnished upon request 
% 
TREASURE TRAILS 
Stories by Children’s Hour authors, puzzles, game 
all are included in this monthly ! Year's 
subscription included with you { The 
Children’s Hour to give continuing new enjoyment to 
your pupils. Send for sample copy 
— —— — — ——--—-— 4 
SPENCER PRESS, Inc. | 
School and Library Division—Dept. 10 
N. H. Gilbert, Director | 
179 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois ‘ 
Please send me further information about T'he ¢ lren’s 
Hour and a copy of Treasure Trails 
ne feos 
Schoo! — 
Street ( Stat | 
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he dropped in 
for a minute 


and stayed for hours 


H. wanted a fact. And he gained a whole new 
experience. He was interested in “stuff about the 
moon growing brighter after the sun sets.” I helped 
him find the article he wanted in Volume 10 of The 
Book of Knowledge. He found his fact. But then, 
he went on reading about the moon and the earth 
and the tides. He didn’t know it, but he was being 
intrigued by the skillful and unique arrangement of 
The Book of Knowledge which leads the child 
eagerly from page to page. 

As I watched him—past closing time—still engrossed 
in his reading, 1 knew I'd soon have to remind him 
of the hour. But, meanwhile, I couldn’t help a 

satisfied smile at the new experience he gained: 
the experience of reading, reading that opens vistas 

to the mind. That afternoon he had entered the magic 
world of written ideas and I knew that the chances 

were heavily in favor of his being a reader from 
then on. From this experience with The Book of 

Knowledge he could well go on to become the 
happiest and most successful of human beings— 

a well-read man. 


~*zeneret 


The modern Book of Knowledge is 19 separate 
volumes of fascinating reading, plus a fully cross- 
indexed 20th volume. The new 1955 edition has 
been importantly revised and newly laid out. Big, 
bleed photographs illuminate the newly-set and 
more-readable-than-ever type. There are 13,000 
illustrations including 700 black and white and 118 
color pictures that never appeared in The Book of 
Knowledge before. There are many more facts in 
the 1955 Book of Knowledge, and a greater unity 
and coherence. It is no longer necessary for a child 
to consult many volumes to get the important facts 
on a subject. Altogether, the 1955 Book of Knowledge 
in the classroom and in the library offers you one of 
the most effective teaching tools ever created. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE" 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Published by 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. 


and subsidiary companies 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








